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DR. ALNOLD RAISED HIS HAT, AND ACCOSTED MISS BROWN AS RESPECTFULLY AS THOUGH SHE HAD BEEN A DYOHESS! 


FOR AULD LANG SYNE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


PROLOGUE. 


Ir was a country village, one of those peaceful, 
idy]-like spots to be found only in England, five 
miles from a town, farther still from a railway- 
station, It was little wonder that the inkabi- 
tants of Walden Royal were a trifle behind the 
times, aud regarded all innovations and fresh 
ideas as distinotly dangerous. 

Walden Royal was a small place, and boasted 
but few inhabitants of the higher class, The 
Squire was an absentee, there was a goodly 
sprinkling of farmers, the Rector was an old man 
without wife or child. The village doctor, 
perhaps, was the leading character in the place, 
for, though a poor, struggling man, he had 
contrived to make himself popular with all his 
neighbours. Ue was far more respected, far 
more beloved than the wealthy merchant John 
Duncan-Brown, who reated the Manor House 


from ita owner, because it was so conveniently 
situated for Darton, where his business was, and 
because he aspired to set up for a country 
gentleman by-and-bye, and thought he might as 
well prac’ise the réle first in a small way at 
Walden Royal. 

Dr. Arnold attended the Duncan-Browns with 
just the same care (not a whit more) as he gave 
to his poorer patients. He and his wife rarely 
accepted invitations to the pompous entertain- 
ments at the Manor House, and resolutely 
declined any advances to intimacy on the part of 
the merchant ; but in one particular fate was 
stronger than their prudence—their only son, 
Douglas, a handsome, noble-looking boy, was the 
devoted frieud and comrade of the one louely 
child at the Manor House. From the day when 
Lot came to Walden Royal a tiny girl of five, 
just after the death of Douglas Arnold’s little 
sister, the boy seemed to have adopted her as his 
special charge and playmate. 

The parents on either side looked on with very 
different feelings, which were alike in but one 
thing — disapproval, The Duncan - Browns 
thought it the greatest presumption on the part 
of the shabby schoolboy to be so intimate with 








their heiress ; and gentle Mrs, Arnold feared the 
friendship might bring pain iu the future to her 
son. 
“ Dot is a dear little thing,” she confessed, in 
speaking to her husband; “but she isa the 
Duncan-Browns’ daughter, and they are sure to 
teach her their august, purseproud ways later 
on.” 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor, slewly: “it 
would take a great deal of such teaching to spoil 
that little fairy ; and as to our boy, Mary, he 
will be far away from Walden Royal before Dot 
is anything but a child. You need not fear 
complications of that kind, wife. Besides, 
Douglas has his pride: he would not care to 
seek an heiress whose parents ayowedly lok 
down up:n small means.” 

Mr. Duncan - Brown reassured his wife's 
scruples in different words, though they pointed 
to the same end—that the children were too 
young for anything t» come of their friendship. 

“Why, Gertrude, long before Dot is twelve 
years old I shall have bought an estate miles 
away from here. I've no notion of settling 
down for life close te the place where I began 
my career.” 
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Gertriide smiled half sadly. It was the | 
fashion in Walden Royal to regard Mrs, Duncan- 
Brown as “quite as stuck up as her husband.” | 
Perhaps it never dawned ou Gertrude’s critics | 
that she stcod in so much awe of’ her ‘lord’ and | 
master that she meekly followed his lead in all 
things. 

“Dot is w faithful little thing,” answered her 
mother, “and I don’t want her to care too much 
for Douglas. You would never hear of her | 
marrying him.” 

“Come, Pot’s only ten,” said Mr. Duncan- | 
Brown, laughing; “you need not plan her | 
wedding yet awhile. As to giving her to the son | 
of an obscure country doctor, I would never hear | 
of it. My daughter will be a great heiress, and | 
must make a good match.” | 

And just six months later, when Mr. Duncan- | 
Brown was making inquiries about an estate the | 
other side of England, a dreadful calamity fell | 
upon Walden Royal—at least, all the villagers | 
felt it as a personal grief. Charles Arnold, who 
was not an old man, or even elderly—Charles | 
Arnold, who had always looked the picture of 
health, and had never been known to ail any- | 
thing, died suddenly as he was riding home from | 
a distant cottage. The return of the horse | 
without his rider alarmed Mrs. Arnold. Douglas | 
and the “odd man” employed as general facto- | 
tum went in search, and found the village doctor | 
lying on the roadside with a smile on his still } 
face—quite dead, 

The surgeon summoned from Darton could | 
only say that he had been consulted privately by 
Dr. Arnold, who suffered from heart disease. 
There was no doubt hard work and want of care 
had accelerated his death ; but in any case he 
could not have lived many months. 

Mr. Greville, who was an old friend as well as 
neighbour, did all in his power for’ Mrs. Arnold 
and her son. His testimony spared them the 
pain of a public inquest, and it was through his | 
good offices that the stranger who took Dr. | 
Arnold’s practice agreed to purchase the “book | 
debts” and the furniture of the cottage, thus | 





giving Douglas and his mother a little ready | 
money with which to begin life in a new place. | 
But, oh! so little. Twohundred poundsall told, | 
and they possessed not a single wealthy relation 
to help them. 

Douglas must leave school at once. No hope 
now for him to remain at Darton Grammar | 
School till he won a scholarship to help his | 
expenses at the University. 

He must buckle to and try to earn his own 
bread, and perhaps his mother’s also, 

Mr. Greville (and a good many other people 
too) thought Duncan-Brown, with all his wealth, 
might easily have come forward and franked the 
lad’s expenses till his education was finished, but 
any hopes im this direction the kind-hearted 
surgeon might have cherished were nipped in 
the bud at once at his first meeting with the 
merchant after Dr. Arnold's funeral. 





| 

“Tm sorry to hear he has left his: family so 
badly off,’ said Mr. Duncan Grown, pompously ; 
“but he ought to have insured his life. In his 
circumstances it was folly not to.” 

“T fancy, strong and healthy as he seemed, he | 
had always sufficient tendency to heart disease 
for a life insurance company’s doctor to refuse | 
to pass him.” | 

“"Phen he ought not to'have married,” said | 
the great man, ecldly, 

There was a rumour—only a faint one—in 

Darton that Mr. Duncan-Brown had married on } 
a far smaller income than Dr. Arnold’s, and owed | 
his. present wealth entirely to lucky speculation | 
with alegacy which came to his wife the follow. | 
ing year ; but Mr. Greville could hardly remind 
the merchant of this, he. only rep‘ied, gravely,— 

“It is for the son’s sake I regret. things most, 
Mrs. Arnold will'make the best’ of smal! means, 
but to Douglas his father’s death means the loss 
of a profession. He will have to take a clerkship 
in sume office at once.” 





| 
| 


“And a very good thing! too, | At seventeen | 
it’s ashame he should not be é¢arning his own 
living.” 


’ - 2 | ‘ . 
“He's not seventeen till nest month, and if he } boyish face at the mention of that'name “ Dot 


be sure to get on. That lad has the makings of 


| a famous surgeon. It seems”etruel to condemn 


him to a clerk’s life, where if he €Vér rises to two 
hundred a-year he may think himself lucky.” 
see nothing remarkable about young 
Arnold,” said Mr. Duncan-Brown, coldly, “ better 
men than he have been quill-drivers, and will 
again.” 
Mr. Greville saw it was hopeless and dropped 
the svbject. As he walked back to his lonely 


| home (he was a bachelor) he could not help 


wishing he were a little richer, when he could 
have rescued his’ favourite from a crushing ‘dis- 
appointment, 

Douglas-was waiting for*him when -he*fot' in. 
The lad iad come from his mother to ask Mr. 
Greville’s advice. “She wished to leave’ Walden 
Royal as soon as possible. ‘Mr. Baldgrson,” the 
doctor’s successor, Was anxious to come into Tesi- 
dence at once, so*Bhe thought*they had better 
leave ‘their old home on the following Monday. 
Did Mr. Greville think they™ad ‘better take 
lodgings in*Darton6r gu at once to London ? 

“You"’see,”’ said Douglas; sadly, “the tother 
thinks people’ might flud® me an opening in"Dar- 
ton, beéausé my “father “was sd" respected” in the 
neighbourhood but in London theré would be no 
painful meetings, Darton ig s6°very fear’our dear 
old home.” 

 Londor would be best,enid’ Mr Greville, 
promptly, “thotigh it hurts"mé to™tell you'so, 
since if you go'tliere I must lose ‘sight’ of ‘you, 
but nearly everyone in’ Darton ktiows’ yot!were 
meant for your father’s “profession, ‘and Would 
think, a3 2 niatter of eotirse; this unfitted’you for 
office-work—in Londow tliere is a witlef field.” 

“But I kttow no“one’*there,””shid “Douglas, 
sadly, “and EPimay spend months" iff Wfiswering 
advertisements.” : 

“T know; ™ Mr. ‘@teville looked’ thetightfully 
on the ground béfore he“ asked whsently, “ Are 
you too young to“'rétertibér Sir Liénel"De Wal- 
den ?” 


“T can just reedllect\ Lady de Wilder's tatieral, 


and watching ‘the prdévession’ffom bur parden. 
Sir Lionel went ayay awunigtaneriieds, T 
| believe, and then th®’Manor Heasewas shut! up 


until Mr. Duncan-Bréwr retited it.” 
“Yes—Sir Lionel Will *wever return’ to if, I 


fancy; he has never got Over hi¥ Wife's’ @eath> It, 
so happens I met hiui ®broad last! sutttherwfien, 


I went for my holiday he ‘was eXtrenielffftendly, 


and asked me to write to‘im ; Phave'hot done, 


so yet, but——” . 

Douglas Arnold’s face“ flushed \oritson, ‘like a 
girl’s. 

“You mustn’t write and ask him’ to help*ws,” 
he cried, sensitive pridé in @very accent ;”” poor as 
we are, we are notreduced to beg!” 

“My dear lad, I thought nothing ‘about beg- 
ging. Sir Lionel is sleeping partneritt # large 
Loudon Bank ; if he has any voice in appointing 


| the clerks I see no harm in asking him to use 


hisinflwence on your behalf. If you must be a 
clerk, a bank has many advantages over a mer- 


| chant’s office. As to my writing to Sir Lionel 


making you a beggar, I can’t see it; I havea 
nephew whose parents are tolerably well-to-do, 
but if he were a few years older I should have no 
scruple in writing to Sir Lionel fur him.” 

Douglas’s brow cleared as if by magic. 

“JT should be so thankful—Mr. Greville, you 
musin’t think me unbearably stuck up, but x 

* But someone has already offered you unwel- 
come patronage I expect ; who was it, your pros- 
perous neighbour Duncan-Brown ?” 

Douglas nodded. 

“ Did he offer you a post in his office ? 

“He told me they shculd soon be requiring ia 
boy to sweep out the offices and run ‘errands at 
wages of five shillirgs a-week ; he offered to 
speak to his manager, if I fancied it would suit 
me.” 

“The brute!” 

Douglas smiled half sadly. 

“ He was intolerably patronising, Mr. Greville, 
don't you think he is an odious man ?” 

“T always pity his wife and child.” 

“ Dot !’—there. came a strange change in the 


>? 





” 


could only tide over the next few years he would | “she is not in the least like her father, 1 think 


she ‘seems afraid of him. “She is Tike her 
mother only she has moré‘courage.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Grevillépkindly, “f-wittwrite 
to Sir Lionel by to-night’s post. If your mothe 
wants to leave Walden Royal on Monday, ask her 
to come here. I expect my sister on a visit on 
Saturday, and Iam quite sure she will do her 
best to make Mrs. Arnold comfortable ; they 
were girls together, I realiy think you. had 
much better not make any other plans till | 
have heard from Sir Lionel.” 

And when the lad had departed Mr. Greville 
sat down and wrote his letter; he had every hope 
of a favourable reply, for not only was Sir 
Lionel Walden generous to a degree, but the 
Arnolds had a claim on him, for it was the 
doctor’s ekill which rescued Bertram De Walden, 
the young heir, from dying of the disease which 
had carried off his mother, and Douglas himseli 
was the baronet’s godson. 

“T only wish I had thought of it before,” was 
Mr. Greville’s comment, “instead of sounding 
“that skinflint Duncan-Brown. I took care not 
to drop a hint to Douglas, peor lad, but I’m 
pretty sure his friendship with little Dot is the 
reatou our fine gentleman is so anxious to keep 
Him down. It’s absurd for her father to think 
oftsuch a baby’s marrying ; but, depend upon it, 
ie’s\begun to make'some grand scheme for her, 
and ‘thinks her childish friendship for pon 
Douglas will interfere with it.” 

The Manor House was a great deal more pre- 
tentious than its name implied ; a beautiful old 
THansion standing in a grand old park, only a low 
“hawthorn hedge dividing the flower garden frora 
‘the vélvet lawn of God’s Acre. The house was 
rented by Mr. Duncan-Brown just as it stood ; 
furniture, plate, pictures, and ornaments, all 
were the property of Sir Lionel, and thus the 
old place'had none of the gaudy splendour of « 
parvenu’s Awelling ; it looked just as it had done 
when the De Waldens reigned there, except tw: 
fooms sacred to the new master, which hd a 
tére commercial business-like “air than any 
‘apattment inhabited by Sir Lionel. 

‘F [twas Sunday afternoon. On the morrow 
‘Degas’ Arnold and his mother were to leave 
Walden® Royal. The sense of coming parting 
‘with'allthe old familiar spots lay heavily on the 
‘lad’s heart. > He felt as though he would thank. 
filly leap*over the next few hours and find 
“himself in Darton, his good-byes all said ; but 
this could not be, so he left his mother at 
hdme; knowing she would enjoy a little solitudc 
in which‘ to muse over all the bitter-sweet asso- 
“diations of the cottage, and he went to the after- 
noon'service, where he hoved to meet his chitt- 
“friend Dot. 

She was not there. Douglas missed the lictle 
figure from the big square pew, and felt a tlvill 
of disappointment. She might have come, he 
thought, just for the last time. 

-One of the maids from the Manor Hous 
stopped him in the church porch. 

“Miss Dot couldn’t come this afternoon, sir 
but the mistress told me to ask you to walk up 
to the house and say good-bye to her, She! 
fret her heart out, poor little thing, if you 
don’t.” 

Douglas hesitated, Perhaps the girl guesse! 
the reason of his reluctance, for Mr. Duncan- 
Brown was by no means popular with his 
servants, 

“ Little Miss Dot is all alone, sir,” she went 
on, shyly. “The master’s ‘up in London, and 
my mistress is lying dowh With a’ bad headache. 
You'll find Miss Dot in the'schoolroom, sit.” 

Douglas knew Dot’s schodlroom perfectly. I! 
was a large cheerful roont facing ‘the terrace on 
to which its Frénch windows 6pened. 

Many a time had he sat ‘there with Dot, telling 
her fairy tales in the firelight. ; 

He very rarély knocked at thé grand’ porticge« 
door and inquired for Miss’Dutcati-Brown. A 
little tap at the schoolroom window was’ the 
usual signal of his approach. 

“He did ‘not teed to tap this afternoon. The 
windows were’ open, and Dot herselé stood just 
on the threshold'watching for her friend.’ She 





made a'pretty picture standing there’ with the 
sunlight falling on her soft brown hair. 
In age, Mr. Duncan-Brown’s  heirces~ was 
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eleven, but she was so tiny and fairy-like she 
might have parsed” for eight, or ‘even’ fess.’ ‘She 
wore a white frock and a’ black’sash, its 's¢mbre 
hue perhaps selected from a conscious sympathy 
with Douglas. Her blue eyéspleamed ‘liké stars, 
and thé brown ‘haif; which ‘had’‘a*natural ripple, 
flowed’ below het Waist’}' but just: now'the little 
face" had lost“ its*usual’ smiles. “Stiiny ” ‘was 
Dot’s’‘dame“from‘dld furse, but it did‘ not ‘suit 


“hér ‘how. “‘Shte’stbod face’ to’ facé'wvith’ her ‘first 


teal “sorrow; and} thotgh “her eyes were tearless, 
there was nd’mistiking the silent thisery of their 
exptession. 

“Oh, Douglas, fs it true?” 

He forgot his own trouble then in his‘desire 
to comfort her; forgot’ that it was her own 
father who had taunted him with his poverty. 
He and Dot went ‘into‘!the schoolroom and sat 
down on a big chintz covered sofa, close together 
hand im hand, 

“We are going* away to-morrow, “dear,”” he 

answered’‘gently. “I' came to church to meet 
you.” 
" “T couldn't go,” ‘said Dot, with at’ edrnestress, 
unmistakably “Sincere, “If I’d‘lobked’ at™ you 
and remembered it twas the last ‘time ‘you'd be 
there, I should havé séréeatied.” 

“Good: byes aré sad things, Dot.” 


“They’ré *hateful,” ‘cried ‘Dot; enérgetically. « 


“Oh, Dotiglas, can’t you'stay ?” 

He shook bis head. 

“T must go away and 'inake money’ now; “dear. 
I've got to be‘a'tan’and ‘work for mother.” 

“ And forget’mne.’ “Oh, Douglas !” 


The boy put‘otie ttm round the fairy’ form in | 


a manly, protecting’ way. 

“T° shall Wever* forget*you,; dear. I cduldn’t, 
we've “been” friends so ling, Dot.” Six’ whole 
years, motethan half your life.” 

“ And will you come back soon,” pleaded Dot, 
“and let u8 befriends just the same ?” 

“We shall’ be” friends,” he’ answered, “but I 
can’t come back, and ‘things ‘can’t be fust the 
same. ‘I’ve “got to work ‘very hard, Dot, till I 
make my ‘way in the world, and very ston* you'll 
go tosehool, and’ Téarti all kinds of new thibgs, 
and grow into ‘a fashionable ‘young lady,‘ you'll 
forget all about mé then.” 

“T shafin’t !” “the child’s’ tone” was ** almost 
injured in ‘its ‘eartiéstness. “I’m not good at 
forgetting, “Where are you going ‘to, Dotglas ?” 

“To London very soon, I hope.” 

Dot clapped het hands, 

* Mother ‘goés to “Lohdon “évery year. ~Per- 
haps tiext’tim#’slle’ll ‘take ‘me, and then I “shall 
se? You quite soon.” 

Dowglas* ad ‘not the heart to “quetich’ this 
delightful hope. He: knew perfectly “that Mr. 
Duntan-Browh* meant to’ break‘ off all’ “inter- 
course between his lieiress* and a‘ patiper, a8* he 
termed young “‘Attiold,’ but he ‘could ‘not’ tell 
Dot so. “Her Priefs soothed by the ptéspect of a 
speedy meting, “the' little maid’s srniles “soon 
returned; and shé bécaine her Own ‘suiishiny ‘self. 
She even insisteY (with a slight apdlogy for’ its 
being Sunday) on ‘singitig her friend’a new song 
she had just ‘léarned ‘from’ her’ titrse ;“new to 
Dot that is, thé* words had been* familiar’ to 
Douglas for years,— 

* Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind,” 


She sing it on to the end,‘ all through’ the 
many Verses, and Douglas felt a paiti in His héart 
a3 he listened. Young as hé tvas hé redlised the 
gulf between him and his’‘Jittle playmate. '’ He 
should probatly* wéver see Dot. again. If they 
met at all She ‘would’ be a fashionableé “heiress 
with no thought to spare for a struggling’ clerk, 
He seemed ‘to sée a Wall of gold tise slowly, and 
part them, ‘even ay Dot, the'song finishe?, turned 
to him with the question, — 

“ Aren’t the words bedtitiful, Dowglas ?” 

Tt was another voice which answered. 

“Very beautiful, ‘inty datling !” “Mrs: Duncan- 
Brown had come in unnoticed during. the last 
verse; and sat down on alow ‘chair by ‘thé open 
Window. 

She*had-been ‘4 ‘very Beatitifal woman; ‘and she 
Was “attractive” still, but Dotiglas thought’ she 
looked strangely fragile aud delicate in“her*soft, 
blue-tea-gown, “He had teverseen niuch of Mrs, 


Duncan-Brown, but. he thought, her worlds too 
good “for her’*hiisbind. ““Perhaps ‘sérrow had 
‘sharpened the lad’séyés, for he’saw to-night that 
she lookect’*both ill and ‘anhiappy. 

“T came to say'géod-bye,” she told him kindly, 
“but you miust havetea with Dot and me before 
vou go. T° told’ them ‘to' bring it’ here for us. 
You can think it*the*‘ cup of Kindness ’ in Dot’s 
dong. ‘How'is Mrs. Artiold, [was sérry to miss 
her when F ciilled ?” 

Douglay answered ‘and Dot ran out of the room 
tothasteh tea.‘ A very April spirit, she’ was now 

all smiles‘and ‘brightness. “Mrs. Duticin-Brown’s 
vice frew'graver as thechild Teft tliem, 

“She will miss you, dreadfully.” 

“Not more ‘than T shall’ her,” hé replied, “ but 
the parting would have ¢dimé ever had I stayed 
in ‘Walden.’ As Dot ‘grows ‘older, her father 
would not-have*thought me a fit ¢ompanion for 

er.” 

The wife’s face grew pink’ just for one moment, 
then she spoke again. 

“You are going to London, and I am sure you 
‘willget on’ and make your mother proud of 
you.” 

“T’ hope so.” 

“Tam going to ask you a strange thing,” went 
onthe beautifulworhan, sadly. “ Did’your father 
‘ever Speak of* me~ 6f'my health, I should say ?” 

** Never, father wWéver ‘discissed his patients ; 
mother and ‘T have thdught for a long time past 
you were not Strong? but ——” 

She interrupted him. 

“Tam dying; no one knows it yet. Your 
father did not say so to me, but ‘wher F said it he 
did “not contradict’ me, It may be a year it 

‘maybe only a few. months, and Dot will be 
morhertess.” 


Douglas “shuddered ;' he ‘could ‘not bear to 
think” of Dot’ at’ her’ father’s mercy. Mrs. 


Duncan - Brown” understood his thought, and 
ariswered it. 

“My husband will marry again ; he always 
wanted a son. ‘ Instead of a) petted heiress my 
little Dot wilh probably: be ‘avavegleeted, unloved 
child, tyratitsed ‘over* by a’ stepmother, perhaps 
by a brood of half-brothers and sisters. Douglas, 
if my fears: come torpass; and you meet Dot sad 
and put upon; will yousbe kind to her for auld 
lang syne!” 

“T will,” 
““*She has nota friend in the world,” went on 
the poor: lady, feverishly. “I have heaps of 
acquaintances, but no friends. There is no one 
I eould ask to care for. my child but-——. 
think your mother doves her.” 

“My mother loves her dearly. Dot:is just the 
‘age of my little sister!” 

| know—then promise me for auld lang syne 
‘you and Mrs. Arnold will be kind to my ‘child if 
T leave her alone, and a time comes when she is 
not wanted in her father’s house.” 

Douglas gave the promise simply and earnestly. 
Dot came dancing back, accompanied by a: foot- 
man with the teitray. They all drank the cup 
of kindhess, and then good-bye was said. Dot 
cried bitterly 3° Mrs. Duncan-Brown’s eyes were 
not quite dry, as shé pressed the lad’s hand, and 
whispered ,— 

“Remember ‘your: promise-for Auld Lang 
Syne!” 





(CHAPTER I. 


Tt ~ was ‘ten yéars Tater, Douglas Arnold sat 
opposite his mother in the drawing-room of their 
housé in a’ quiet’ London ‘square, a handsome 
distinguished-looking man’ of “twenty-seven, to 
whom, the Collége of Physicians had granted per- 
“tistion to write the niagie letters M.D. after his 
a poptilar doétor,; anid who bid fair before long to 
liave one of thé finest practices in London. 

And ’suctess had nat spoilt him.” Mary Arnold, 
who ‘watched her “boy” with loving anxious 
eyes, thought prosperity had been good for him, 
the séiisitive shfinking pride which adversity 
might have even embittered, was now orly shown 
in generous Consideration for others. 

Douglas’ was ‘his’ father over again, in his 





thonghtful care for his’ poorer patients, while, if 


‘been the hope of a clerkship in the great bank of! 


‘they have never yet found anyone to give then a 



















































































the richer ones thought him a trifle independen}, 
they only ran after him the ‘more, so that his 
very’reserve seemed likely to enhance his success. 

3ut how had it all come about.. When he left 
Walden Royal his highest worldly prospects had 


De Walden and Company. Yet here he was at 
twenty-seven a physician, with his foot firmly 
planted onthe ladder of fame. 

Sir Lionel De Walden had responded generously 
fo Mr. Greville’s appeal. He wrote that he owed 
a debt of gratitude to Dr. Arnold nothing couli 
repay, and that the doctor’s son should-have the 
first vacant clerkship in his Bank if the young 
fellow wished it ; but first he should like to sre 
him, and he proposed to run down to Darton for 
the day and call on Mrs, Arnold. 

He was a very kind-hearted: mn, ‘and his 
sympathy wag so sinesre, the widow was not even 
pained by the question,— 

“Why doesn’t my godeon follow in his father’s 
steps? I-met Arnold not two years ago in Lon- 
dor, and he told me then Douglas was cut out for 
& doctor.” 

“Tt was his dream,” replied the poor ‘mother, 
sadly ; “but it is impossible now, even if 
could live without his earnings, I could not 
for his medical course.” 

Sir Lionel walked the length of Mr. Greville’s 
drawing-room twice in silence, and then stopped 
abruptly in front of Mrs. Arnold. 

“T always meant to leave the lad five hundred 
pounds asa souvenir of his god-parents, but it 
seems to me he had better have it now to pre- 
pare him for his p ofession.” 

“ But--—” 

“My dear ‘lady, between real friends mozcy 
need be no obligation, or if you thiuk this gift to 
Douglas makes you my debtor I will chow you a 
way by which you canrepay me tenfold. Ihave 
three girls, and since my wife’s death they have 


had governesses too many for me to count, but 
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mdther’s care. My only son is so délicate he has 
to’spend every winter abroad, aud I cannot: let 
him go‘dlone. Will you make your home ina 
Park-lane and look after my daughters while 
Bertram and I go to Algiers.” 

“T will gratefully do my best for them,” she 
answered, warinly. “TI loved their mother dearly, 
and if Douglas is studying for the profession he 
loves so well he will be able to spare his 
mother.” 

But Sir Lionel had none of those fears. which 
had so troubled: Mr. Duncan-Brown. To hini 
Douglas was'a boy and his daughters “ children,’ 
he never thought of what might happen in the 
future, and at once declared he would avi 
separate mother and :son. 

For seven years Mrs. Arnold lived in Sir 
Lionel’s house as chaperon and friend > to his 
daughters. It was she who ‘dressed the two 
elder girls for their wedding. She who soothed 
the three mourning ‘sisters, when in spite of 
every care their only brether died a victim to 
his long dreaded foe, consumption. She, finally, 
who ‘welcomed back -Marguerite Morton wheoa 
she returred to her father’s house a widow. She 
last of all; who suggested to Sir Lionel the time 
had come for her to leave Park-lane. 

“Marguerite is twenty-five. She 
mistress of her own house for four years; and is 
quite able to rule in yours, I think it is her 
right to do so, Sir Lionel, and Douglas has his 
degree now and is starting for himself. He wants 
his mother.” 

The widow’s thoughtful tact had perceive 
Mrs. Morton’s jealousy of her, and she thus 
managed to leave the De Waldens without vne 
unkind word. 

Douglas had long wished her to take the step. 
He was grateful to Sir Lionel, he |ad loved: the 
dead Bertram dearly, but with the exception of 
the second girl, Maude (now with her husband 
in India), he had never liked the hkaronect’s 
daughters. 

He had been speaking of them to-n‘ght. Ttowas 
a fair June evening when the windows were open 
to admit the perfume of the flowers on = the 
balcony, and summer was ‘pleasant even in o 
London Square. 

And so Sir Lionel is going home to the 
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Manor House at last,” he said, gravely. “It 
seems to me a pity he did not go long ago: 
Twenty years is a long time to remain in exile.’ 

“They go in about six weeks time; but you 
know, Douglas, how Marguerite hates the country 
{ am quite sure she will insist upon each season 
being spent in London,” 

“T daresay. Between ourselves, mother, I 
think the late Morton did a very prudent thing 
in leaving this vale of tears. Marguerite rules 
everyone with a rod of iron.” 

“Except Maude.” 

‘* Matide was too much of a sunbeam to resent 
ir. She was the flower of the family, and 
Herbert De Walden is a very lucky fellow. I 
don’t fancy Marguerite will ever forgive her 
sister for marrying him, since poor Bertram’s 
death has made him Sir Lionel’s heir.” 

“ And as poor Charles Morton died before his 
father, Marguerite’s grand match brought her 
nothing but her jointure of five hundred a-year.” 

“ Did you not say she was here to-day ?”’ 

“Yes.” Mrs. Arnold smiled rather wickedly. 

She wanted me to expostulate with Violet.” 

“ What has Vi been doing?” 

“Saying ‘no’ when she ought to have said 
‘yes.’ I fancy Mrs. Morton is tired of having a 
pretty younger sister at home.” 

“ Sir Lionel is charming. I always heard is 
wife was almost an angel. How could they have 
such terrible daughters as Violet and Mrs. 
Morton?” 

“My dear Douglas ! How can you——” 

“T don’t care. Those girls are heartless and 
worldly to the core. You must see it.” 

“T have seen it fora long while ; but I thought 
you——” she stopped, and burst out laughing. 

Dr. Arnold looked at her till he caught the in- 
fection, and laughed too. 

“ You actually thought Z had the folly to care 
for a doll like Violet !” 

“My dear boy, everyone thought so, Sir 
Lionel always tells me whenever I see him, his 
consent is ready, and Marguerite said to-day if 
Violet would take no one else she supposed you 
must do as you pleased.” 

“T hope I shall; but I shalln’t please to marry 
Violet.” 

“You liked Maude better ?” 

“T was very fond of Maule. She was almost 
like a sister to me; but I should never have 
dreamed of asking her to be anything more ; and 
as to Violet !” 

“Do you never mean to marry Douglas ? ” 

“ My dear mother, I’m not in any hurry. I’ve 
got my profession to care for, and you to look 
after me, what do I want with a wife?” 

Mrs. Arnold sighed. 

“You are older now than your father when 
you were born.” 

“Marriage is an expensive institution now- 
adays,” returned her son. 

“ But you are doing so well, You earned quite 
a large income last year.” 

“Twelve hundred pounds!" 

“And you know, dear, I need no help from 
you. The legacy kind Mr. Greville left me is 
ample to provide for my wants. You and your 
wife should have your home to yourselves with- 
out across old women.” 

“ You are not a cross old woman, and—I don’t 
think I shall ever have a wife.” 

** Douglas !” 

* Don’t look at me like that, mother. I haven’t 
had a terrible disappoiutment, and I haven’t made 
a vow of celibacy, ouly-——I shall never marry un- 
jess J fall in love ; and as I have seen most of the 
fashionable beauties—not forgetting Miss De 
Walden—and come away from their perfections 
neart whole I begin to think I am insensible to 
Cupid's archery.” 

“Do you mean you have never met anyone you 
would care to marry ?” 

Douglas altered the text of the question a little 
before he answered it ; but the chauge was lost 
ou her. 

“| have never met a marriageable young lady 
with whom I should care to pass my life.” 

* Douglas, you are perfectly incorrigible, and 
vou used to be so fond of girls,” 

“Held hard, mother, you are slandering me 
a ‘ominably.” 


“When we lived at Walden Royal you would 
rather play with the Duucan-Brown’s little girl 
than any of your schoolfellows, What a horrible 
man Mr. Duncan-Brown was!" 

“Not a pleasant specimen of humanity,” was 
Dr. Arnold’s quiet reply. “ What became of him 
after they left the Manor House ?” 

“He bought an estate in the north, Temple 
Disney, it was called. His wife died there not a 
year after your dear father.” 

“TI know,” said Douglas, thinking bitterly of 
the letter he had sent his little playmate, which 
her father had returned torn in half, and endorsed 
in his own hand,— 

“ Miss Duncan-Brown is forbidden to hold any 
correspondence with her iuferiors.” 

He did not tell his mother this. Nor did he 
mention his pride had made him forget his pro- 
mise to her dead mother, and that from that day 
forward he had made no attempt to write to 
Dot. 

“T know about Temple Disney,” he went on, 
slowly. “Do they live there still, and did he 
marry again? He was just the sort of man to 
take a second wife before he had worn out his hat- 
band.” 

“My dear, I really can’t tell you. I never liked 
the family. I was sorry for Mrs, Duncan-Brown ; 
but thers were many reasons why I was glad to 
drop all acquaintance with them. Dot was a 
sweet child, but she could not grow up under 
the control of such a father without being con- 
taminated,” 

“T suppose not.” 

The conversation dropped and might have been 
forgotten but that through the open window 
came the sounds of music (or an apology for such), 
a man was playing on a miserable old concertina, 
to which accompaniment 2 woman sang iu a 
feeble, uncertain voice the ballad Douglas had 
last heard in the old schoolroom at the Manor 
House,— 


“ Should auld acquxintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind, 
We'll take a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” 


The words haunted Douglas long after thestreet 
singer had passed out of ear-shot. He wasa brave 
true-hearted young fellow, not afraid to acknow- 
ledge when he had been in the wrong, and that 
summer night it came home-to him that he had 
broken his promise to the dead. Just because he 
resented the rude taunts of a purse proud 
parvenu, he had forgotten his promise to a dying 
mother to befriend her child. 

Long into the night, after his mother had 
retired, the doctor sat in his smoke-room think: 
ing over the past. It was ten years since he had 
parted from Dot. She must be twenty-one now, 
& woman grown — perhaps a wife, for nine of 
those years she had been motherless. How had 
it fared with her. 

If her father had married again, and his second 
wife disliked her stepchild, the girl's young life 
would have been very bitter. It seemed to 
Douglas as he sat thinking in the summer twi- 
light, it was his duty to find out his child- 
friend, not to force his intimacy upon her, not to 
claim the old friendship, but just to satisfy him- 
self how it fared with her. 

If she was happy and prosperous, why he could 
leave her and go his own way, but if not his 
mother (despite her remark about being glad to 
lose sight of the Duncan-Browns) would, he knew, 
do her utmost to comfort and befriend the girl 
who was just the age of her own dead daughter. 

He took down from a shelf a long disused desk, 
acd from its secret drawer took a little packet 
he had never looked at since he received his own 
Jetter with Mr. Duncan-Brown’s insulting 
endorsement. The packet contained a little 
leather case the colour of forget-me-nots. Opened 
it disclosed on one side a coloured portrait of his 
child-friend as he had left her, on the other a 
bunch of forget-me-nots painted on white satin, 
and beneath them the words, “For Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

It had been sent to Douglas before he left 
Darton by Dot’s mother as a parting present, 
and he had treasured it as one of his deurest. 





possessions up to the time when Mr, Duncan- 








Brown's insult made him resolve to give up all 
attempt to maintain his friendship with the 
heiress. 

“Poor little Dot,” thought Douglas, as he 
placed the little leather case—not in the’ disused 
desk now, but on his mantelpiece, secure that no 
curious hands would master the secret of its spring, 
“I have forgotten you too long. For auld 
lang syne I must find out: how it fares with you. 
My summer holiday will be due in six weeks, and 
I'll do the lakes, that will take me within easy 
distance of Temple Disney, and once in the neigh. 
bourhood I should soon find out all I want to 
know.” 





CHAPTER II. 


On the very June evening when the chance 
voice of a street singer recalled to Douglas Arnold 
the memory of his little playfellow, the cares and 
troubles of this work-a-day world were pressing 
on Dot with no little hardness, Strange, that io 
the various mental pictures the young doctor 
drew of her condition, it never once occurred to 
him she might be in poverty. 

But so it was. John Duncan-Brown had 
made his vaet fortune entirely by lucky specula- 
tions. When he bought Temple Disney he was 
worth a very large sum, but the star of his 
fortune was on the wane even then, and from 
the moment of his wife’s death, bad luck seemed 
to mark him for its special victim. 

At first, as he imagined his disasters only tem- 
porary, he niade no attempt to curtail his 
expenses, and plunged more and more recklessly 
into wild speculation. He married a young and 
pretty woman, within twelve months’ of Ger. 
trude’s death. 

Kate Robinson had accepted him for hia 
money, and speedily did her part of spending it ; 
an heir was born, and not very long afterwarda 
the bombshell burst, and John Duncan-Browa 
was ruined. Temple Disney, on which he had 
never paid more than a quarter of the purchase- 
money, went first, other things followed. 

By the time Phyllis (as her stepmother called 
Dot, insisting she was too old for a babyish nick- 
name) was fifteen, the family had left the north, 
and settled in London, and every relic of brighter 
days was gone. ee 3 

Mr. Brown had a pest in the city, bringing in 
two hundred a-year ; they lived at Kenningtwn, 
in a shabby little six-roomed house, and kept one 
servant, who inconsequence of “‘ Master's temper,” 
and the hard work, was very often leaving to 
better herself. ‘ 

One comfort Dot had—her stepmother neither 
slighted nor neglected her. . 

Kate Brown was a practical woman with 
plenty of common sense, she liked Phyllis 
honestly, and it was not in her nature to be un- 
kind to anyone, added to which, when her hus- 
band told her that a legacy coming to his first 
wife the last year of her life had been settled 
strictly on her child, Mrs. Brown decided it would 
be to their intereet to “keep in ” with Phyllis. 

“Tt was an awful shame,” John Brown—the 
Duncan had been dropped with their prosperity — 
told his wife, “ the Married Women’s Property 
Act hadn’t passed, and I could have prevented 
Gertrude's leaving her money away from me, but 
she was dying, and I had more than I knew what 
to do with, so I just let her bave her own way. 
I thought a paltry five thousand was not of any 
accouut, and so I let her do as she liked.” 

“And Phyllis really has five thousand 
pounds ?” 

“She has nothing. The two trustees hold 
the money, and may only invest it in the funds. 
They pay the interest to me, till she is of age, 
theu it goes to her herself, a beggarly hundred 
and fifty, and if the money was mine to use as | 
liked I could make our fortunes over and over 

ain.” 

“Perhaps Phyllis will give it you when she 
comes of age, I don’t think she cares for money. 

“She can’t ! It's so settled she can’t touch the 
principal; Gertrude must have distrusted me 
very much.” hd 32 

But when “John Brown” lost his situation, 
because his employers would not keep a clerk 
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who speculated, when he could get no permanent 
work, and the interest of Dot’s little fortune was 
all the family had to live on, Mrs. Brown came 
to the conclusion that her predecessor had acted 
very wisely. 

There were four children now. Their mother 
often wondered what would become of them when 
their half-sister came of age and enjoyed her own 
income ; but Dot still wanted three months of 
twenty one, and she was so foud of her step- 
mother and the children, Kate felt almost hopeful 
she would go on giving her income into the 
family exchequer. As yet she knew nothing 
of her fortune, no one had troubled to tell her ; 
she sat in the dreary front parlour in unusually 
low spirits, the dividends were not due for six 
weeks, her house-keeping purse was nearly 
empty, credit was exhausted, and how they were 
ever to tide over those six terrible weeks Dot 
really could not think. 

She was very much altered from the beautifully 
dressed little fairy, who had been the sunshine of 
the old Manor House. At thirteen Dot began to 
grow very fast, and she was now decidedly tall. 
Her hair, eyebrows, and lashes had all become 
much darker; the delicate, almost transparent 
complexion had lost its pallor, and had a beauti- 
ful rich colout, and only the large, star-like blue 
eyes recailed the child of bygone days. 

Mrs. Brown often told her stepdaughter she 
could “wear anything,” and perhaps there was 
some truth in it. Kate, a large fair woman 
herself, really paid for dressing. In a good black 
costume she looked elegant and stylish; in a 
shabby vr ill-made gown she appeared. a hopeless 
elattern, but Dot in her oldest print had a natti- 
ness, a trim neatness her stepmother could not 
attain to, 

Dot, or rather Phyllis, for the old childish 
name was rar-ly heard now, was making a dress 
for her eldest little half-sister, a very homely 
affuir of navy blue cotton. She loved pretty 
things, and gave just a half sigh to the memory 
of the lace trimmed muslins and embroidered 
cambrics which had been her own attire when 
Kitty's age. 

“T never cared about money when papa was 
rich,” she thought, wearily ; “but, oh ! I would 
like to be a little better off now. How we are to 
get on till the next dividends come I can’t think. 
I’m sure Kate is worrying herself to death over 
it, and it’s so bad for her, and when there are 
five children—oh dear |!” 

For the two-year-old boy now playing at her 
feet would not be “baby ” much longer, and how 
his successor was to be provided for, and Mrs, 
Brown’s nurse and doctor duly paid, poor Phyllis 
could not think. 

*‘T can’t leave home, or I would be a gover- 
ness directly ; but then, who would mind the 
children or help Kate with the needlework. I 
Suppore she couldn’t spare me.” 

“No, I’m sure I couldn't,” said Mrs. Brown, 
kindly, coming in just in time to catch this 
thought, which was spoken aloud. “We none 
of us could get on without you, Phyllis, so don’t 


‘talk of it, and though I’m your step-mother, and 


girls always detest that particular relation, I do 
think you are fond of me.” 

“I’m very fond of you, Kate,” returned the 
girl, who always called her father’s wife by her 
Christian name because there were only eight 
years between them; “but the children must 
have shoes and socks, not to speak of bread-and 
butter, and I don’t see where it’s to come 
from.” 

“We must speak to your father. Phyllis, I 
can’t make it out. He must earn some money, 
and he has not given me a shilling for weeks.” 

“TI think he speculates with it,” said the 
daughter, sadly. ‘He told me yesterday if all 
wens well we should soon be riding in our 
carriage again.” 

Mrs, Brown groaned. 

“If only he’d have left speculation alone he'd 
have kept that post in the city, and we should 
have two hundred a-year more, I try not to 
complain, Phyllis. It’s unwomanly to reproach 
@ man with failure ; but when I recollect that 
four pounds a week and all I could buy with it I 
feel almost in a rage.” 





Phyllis nodded. She quite understood the 
feeling. 

“Who's coming now?” asked Mrs. Brown, as 
the rusty gate swung to, “Oh,” with a sigh of 
relief, for she had feared a creditor, “its only 
Janey Mullins from next door,” 

Unlike most Londoners the Browns knew 
their next door neighbours. Once in a time of 
illness the Mullins had charitably taken in the 
two younger children to ease the general burden, 
and though they seldom had time to exchange 
visits, from that time forward the two families 
had been friendly when they met. 

“Janey” Mullins, the eldest daughter, was 
some years older than Phyllis, she earned a very 
fair living by giving music lessons and going out 
to play at dances and “ At Homes.” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, as 
she caught sight of her visitor’s face, one side of 
which was swolien tc double its usual size, “ you 
ought not to be out, child!” 

The “child” was nearly her own age, but it 
was a favourite form of address with Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Tt’s only a step, and I wrapped up. I was 
obliged to come, I want Phyllis to do mea 
favour.” 

“T’m sure she will if it’s anything she can,” 
answered Mrs. Brown, heartily. “ Do you want 
her to give any of your music lessons?” she 
inquired, with a quick perception, that it would 
not improve the swollen face to go from one 
pupil’s house to another all day. 

“T haven't got any to-morrow ; this is a very 
bad quarter, and I’ve very few pupils. I want 
her to take my place at asmall dance. I’ve been 
engaged since over a week ago to play from nine 
till twelve to-morrow night. The lady will be 
awfully offended if I write an excuse at short 
notice, and you know, Mrz. Brown, Phyllis plays 
as well as I do, if not better.” 

‘* Her playing’s all right,” admitted Kate, “but 
she’s not used to going among. strangers, and I 
think she’ll be shy.” 

“Do promise me, Phyllis,” pleaded Janey, 
“I’m to have two guineas, and of course you 
shall keep half, or indeed more, if you like. You 
see,” she added naively, “if I get anyone to go 
there who’s in the habit of playing at dances I'll 
have to give her every shilling, and she might 
persuade Mrs. Morton to have her in future instead 
of me, and I know I oould trust you.” 

“T'll go,” said Phyllis, after a moment's hesi- 
tation ; “and a guinea will be plenty for me. I 
wouldn’t take that, ouly—things are rather hard 
just now.” 

“T wouldn't let you go unless you'd accept the 
guinea,” said Janey promptly, “for playing three 
mortal: hours is hard work. You must take a 
cab to Park-lane, they always pay fur that. Mrs. 
Morton is liberal enough, though [ don’t like 
her.” 

“Ta she very rich ?” asked Kate Brown, thinking 
of the first year of her own married life, when 
she could afford to be liberal, aud had spent 
money lavishly. . 

“ She’s a widow,” explained Janey, “and lives 
with her father, Sir Lionel De Walden. He's 
rich, if you like ; I’ve known the family a good 
many years. I played for them first before Miss 
De Walden came out, and they’ve employed me 
on and off ever since.” 

Two pink spots burnt brightly in Dot’s cheeks, 
she had recognised the name at once. These 
were the De Walden’s whe beautiful country 
home her father had rented for six happy years ; 
was the Manor House still shut up? Did Sir 
Lionel still hate the place because his wife had 
died there? Was he faithful to her memory 
still ? 

Unconscionsly Janey Mullins answered the 
unspoken question. 

“There’s no Lady De Walden; she’s been 
dead for ages, When I went there first a very 
pleasant widow lady managed things, a Mrs. 
Arnold; but when Mrs. Morton came home a 
widow she took the lead, and Mrs. Arnold went 
to live with her son. He’s a young doctor, and 
Sir Lionel thinks the whole world of him ; folks 
do say he’s going to give him Miss Violet, but if 
I were Dr. Arnold I’d rather not ; she looks a 
regular spitfire.” 
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Back from her dreams of the past came 
Phyliis. 

“T must be there at nine, you say ; what time 
ought I to start ?”’ 

“A little before eight ; you want to get to the 
music-stool before the guests arrive. It’s not @ 
large party ; a ‘small and early’ Mrs, Merton 
called it in the note. You'll be able to leave at 
twelve.” 

She hurried home then to attend to her swollen 
face. Kate Brown watched her stepdaughter 
rather remorsefully ; it seemed unfair that 
Phyllis, whose money was really the sole stay 
of the family, should have to play for hire at a 
party. 

“Don't go, child, if you dislike the idea,” she 
said kindly ; “ the guinea would be a help, but I 
daresay we can manage without it.” 

“T should like to go,” said Phyllis dreamily 
“ Kate, do you know before papa bought Temple 
Disuey he rented Sir Lionel’s country house 
My nursery was ful. of the litt De Waideus 
toys; their bovuks were in my schvoiruns. Tue 
baronet went away in a great hurry and let the 
house just as it stood. I used to look at the 
pictures of the little girls and wish they could 
come down from their frames and play with me. 
Isn’t it strange thatjafter all these years I should 
be going to see them?” 

© Very strange. You're a queer girl, Pbylli 
I should hate the very idea of going.” 

“T like it ; they won't know who [ am, andi 
will be like a page out of some story book.” 

“What in the world can you wear?” asked 
Kate practically. “I don’t believe you have the 
ghost of an evening dress belonging to you $” 

“T haven't, but I thought of borrowing your 
black velvet if you will trust me with it, you are 
not likely to wear it just now.” 

“T shall never wear it again,” said Kate, 
frankly. “ Poverty seems to have made me 
stouter instead of thinner, and I can never get— 
into that gown again. I would have given it te 
you long ago only it is ao eld for a girl like you.” 

“T’'ll borrow it for te-morrow,” said PhyHlis, 
cheerfully. ‘“ My only regret is it is a great deal 
too grand for a young person who plays dance 
music. I suppoze I musin’t put a label on my 
back to the effect that I have seen better days.” 

Mrs. Brown took the question seriously, and 
said,— 

“Certainly not !” Then she added, doubtfully, 
“We need not tell your father, Phyllis. If he 
knew we had a little money coming in he would 
be less likely to bring any home, You'll be gone 
before he comes home, and I'll let you in myself.’ 

Phyllis Brown lay awake the best part of the 
night thinking of her wonderful engagement. 
She was going to the De Waldens. As a hired 
pianist no one would talk to her or try to amuse 
her ; but in the intervals between the dances 
she would be free to listen to all that went on. 

If Dr. Arnold were se very intimate with Sir 
Lionel’s family he would certainly be among the 
guests, and in spite of ten years’ separation she 
knew she should recognise him. 

“Times have changed,” thought Dot, wist- 
fully. “Papa used to look down on 
because he was poor. I remember bis telling my 
dear mother the Arnolds were beneath wus. 
Now they are Sir Lionel’s guests, and I am hired 
to amuse them.” 

“T wonder whether Douglas will know me 
He may have quite forgotten me in all these- 
years; but how dearly he loved me oncel 
know when I said good-bye to him [ felt, child 
though I was, that my very heart would break. 
He never wrote to me when mother died, but 
perhaps he did not hear of it. I should like te 
speak to him again just once and see what ke 
has grown like. I used to look up to him ikea 
big bfother. Oh, how long ago it seems!” 

Link by link every d: tail of her parting with 
Douglas came back to her, even to the old ballad 
she had sung to him on that last Sunday. Dat’s 
tears fell thick and fast as she recalled the 
scene. Would the playfellow of her happy 
childhood recognise her and speak a few kind 
words to the poor little pianist for Auld Lang 
Syne ¢ 

Tt was a lovely evening, and as the cab stepped 
at Sir Lionel’s house something of the peaceful 
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calm of the clear, cloudiess sky came to Phyllis | distinction. He did not remember her.  Evi- | his daughter, “but there was no disgrace. if 
» , e 


Brown’s heart. It was painft ul to her to enter 
Sir Lionel’s house in this wise ; but the girl was 
her mother’s own child, in her hatred of pre- 
tension ; she deceived no: one, injured no one in 


dently all things had gone well with her old 
playmate: the ball of -success was at his feet, 
and—by his side was Sir Lionel’s youngest child 


being there, a double duty had brought her, 
obliging her kind friend’ Miss Mullins and earn- 
ing the money her family so sorely needed. 


stepped forward to receive the pianist. When | 
che caw a stranger she looked disconcerted ; but | 
Phyllis made Miss 
that the old housekee} 
new comer. 

“Come into my room, Miss Brown, and take 
off your things. Mrs. Morton will be a bit) put 
out, for she thinks a deal of Miss Mullins; but 
I’m sure it’s very kind of you to come at such | 
short notice. This will be our last party this 
season, for the master is going down to Walden 
Royal next month. He's not been there since | 
my lady died nigh on twenty years ago”’ 

As a fact, Si 
leave Park Lane for six weeks ; but Mrs. Brett 
did not know this. 

The long mirror en landing revealed a 
graceful figure clad in a long, trailing black vel- 
vet robe cut square and finished off with a ruche | 
of white net, perfectly plain, and without a | 
single ornament ; aud yet in this quaint attire 
the young pianist’carried herself like a queen. 

Mrs. Morton and her sister met Phyllis on her 
way to the drawing-room, listened to the tale of 
Miss Mullins’s swollen face, and graciously ad- 
mitted to send a substitute was the best thing 
she could have done. 

“But I hope your music is equal to hers,” 
said the young widow, coldly. “I am most | 
anxious this party should be a success.’ 

“ Would you like me t» play to you now ?” 
asked Phyllis, simply. “I think you will be | 
satisfied.’ | 

“Well, you might try a waltz,” said Mar- | 
guerite, slowly: “1'd rather know the worst.” 

But avery few. bars convinced her that: she 
had never heard her father’s piano in better 
hands. The perfect time, the clear, delicate 
touch, far'surpassed anything in Janey Mullins’s | 
power; and Mrs. Morton actually expressed | 
approval before the noise of the first arrivals sent | 
her forward to receive her guests. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lullin’s excuses so gracefully 


ver was delighted with the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The scene that followed brought back to 
Phyllis bitter sweet recollections of the old days 
at the Manor House, when her mother had 
entertained a crowd of acquaintances. At Tem- 
ple Disney, not being “out,”’ she had seen little 
of the festivities that went on ;. but at Walden 
Royal, as a tiny white-frocked girl, she had rsd | 
allowed occasional glimpses of what seemed 
her Fairyland. Long before she was of an-age to | 
enjoy such pleasures her father’s misfortunes | ¢ 
had come. She hsd never been to a “grown- | 
up”. party in her life ; and now, as her slender | 
fingers played dreamy German waltzes for Sir 
Lionel’s guests, her artistic taste drank in all the |" 
beauty of the scene—the fair women in their | 
tasteful dresses, the exquisite decorations, the | 
many lights, and hothouse flowers--yes, this 
was the world: not the scrdid’ surroundings 
of her own home. This was society, life ; only, 
though, in it fur the hour, she was an outsider, 
an intrude r—not of it. 

While the skilful fingers performed their task, 





re her thoughts were very busy. She had fitted | 
: a. o® e 

} Violet de Walden and her sister to two of the 
J children’s pictures at the Manor House ; she 


had recognised Sir Lion2l from his portrait in 
full regimental:, which hung in the gallery ; 
but, though + she had looked out anxiously as 





i each couple came near her in the mazes of the | 
% dance, as yet she had not caught sight of her old | 
;, playfellow, Doug!as Arnold. . | 
ae Suddenly she felt-a strange tumultuous throb- | 
‘oe bing at her heart as she heard a never-to-be- | 
By forgotten voice. Happily, one waltz had just | 
. Ih ended, and in:the long interval of rest before the | 
7 next began, she was able to look at the two | 
A) } people who had taken the vacant settee in a 
f i ii corner near the piano. 
Bt) Yes, it was Douglas himself: not a d ubt of 
af it ; only the nan was handsomer than the boy, 
i and his whole b wing had about it a stamp of 


| 
| 
| ™ according to Janey Mullins, the young doctor's 
| 


| Manor House ? 
A very pleasant motherly woman in black silk'| musieal voice, 


| memory in Dot’s heart. 
prospect, Vi $ 


Sir Lionel’s household were not to | excludes daughters. 


| for my ‘summer holiday, 


| though perhaps you can’t remember.” 


| 
| 
choice, | 
“And so you are r€ally going home to ‘the | 
Douglas was: saying, in the rich, iF 

which awoke every chord ‘of | 
“ How do you like the | % 


?»? 


He had called her by-her Christian name ever 


} 
| since her childish days, when his home was in it 
| that very house; but, as there was no one to | 
explain this facu to the poor little pianist, she, 
not unnaturally, took 


Miss Mullins’s theory. 


it as a confirmation of | 


“ Not much,” said Violet, frankly ; “only it | 
jas made Marguerite so frantic, I can’t help 


| being pleased out of spite.” 


“ Why does n’t Mrs. Morton like it ?” 
“Oh, she can’t forgive the’ entail which 
She’d be pleased enough to 


go to Walden Royal if there were a prospect of | 
her ever being mistress there ; 
wormwood to her: to think ‘the place must come 
to Maude.” 


but it’s gall-and 


“She should have ‘fascinated your ‘cousin 
Herbert herself, then.” 
“Herbert never had eyes for any one. but 


Maude ; besides, he was only a detrimental when 


Maude married him, and my ‘eldest sister is 


ambitious.” 


“ T suppose you can’t remember Walden /” 

“Not the least in the world. I was ouly 
| three when we left. It must be horribly dull ?’ 

“Tt is the loveliest place I ever saw. The 
happiest years of my life were spent at Walden 
Royal. I have a dream when [ aman old man | 


| of going to end my days there.” 


“But you haven't seen'the place for ten years. | 
Perhaps you wouldn’t. care for: it now,’ she | 
said, thougl itfully. ‘‘ However, you will be able 
to see for I know papa wants you and Mrs, 
Arnold to spend your holiday with us 

“It’s very good of Sir Licnel ; but I am booked 
I am going to the 


“| didn’t know'you had friends in the north 
now, at Waldeti Royal I suppose you have a 
few still?” 

“The whole village, I hope. 
doetor are both since our time.” 

“Who was at the Manor. House’ when you 
lived at Walden. Papa has had so many tenants, 


The rector and 


“Tremember perfectly. It was a Mr. Dancan- 
Brown, a a rich merchant.” 

A waltz began art that’ moment. Phyllis felt 
as if her fingers belonged to someone else, for her 
thoughts "were with the conversation in the 
sorner. 

“What, the man who did something’ disgrace- 
ful and'ran ‘away ?” 

“Mr. Dunean-Brown did nothing disgraceful. 
He gave up the Manor House becaus se he bought 

an estate of his own, thet’s all.” 

“Oh, there was some tragedy,” said Violet. 
“ Papa,” as Sir Lionel joined them, “ didn’t your 
tenants the Duncan-Browns'do something dis- 
graceful ?” 

“Violet!” said Sir Lionel, sternly. “ You 

ught not to say such things rashly.” 

“T knew the Duncan-Browns intimately,” 
said Douglas, “and I should be very grateful if 

you could give me any news of them, Sir Lionel. 
[ never liked the man himself ; but I don’t fancy 
le was the sort of person todo anyvhing' wrong.” 

“It was very wrong as the world judges,” 
said Sir Lionel, gravely. “ He lost all hismoney. | 
I think his wife'sdeath made him re ekless, Then 
he married again, and the second wife, a mere 
girl, spent money like water. Four years ‘after 
he left. the. Manor he was in London working | 
hard as a clerk in a city firm.” 

Douglas started. A’ clerkship: was the posi- | 
tion into which Mr, Duncan-Brown had wished 
to thrust him. Thereseemed something of irony 
in the parvenu’s being obliged to accept such a 
post himself. 





be ; ; 
“There was wild specalation and _ reckless | 


extravagance,” said Sir Lionel, looking sternly at | 


“Tm tired of the subject. 


request. 
watching this young lady for some time, and she 
looked so ill I thought I would risk offending 
Mrs. Morton and come to the rescue.” 


“¢ 


S 


Duncan-Brown had levanted with all the. money 
he could Jay his hands upon there might'have 
been dishonour attaching to: his failure but he 
gave up all he had, even to his wife’s jewels 


“ Very meritorious !” - said Violet, wilfully, 
Come Douglas, this 
is our waltz.” 

They moved away togetker. Sir Lionel who 
was the very pink of courtesy, advanced to the 


piano to compliment the young musician ‘on her 


playing. He was alarmed by the whiteness of 
the girl’s face. 
* 1 am sure you are ill,” he said, kindly, “let 


me take you to havea glass of wine, you must be 
faint. ‘The music,’ you say, never mind, they 
must do without the music for one dance, or 
here’s Mrs. Danville, she’s a great friend of min 
and very good-natured. 
for the next dance.” 


She'll take your place 
“Of course I will,” said the pretty young 


matron, when Sir Lionel had © explained his 
“T came; up to offer. I have been 


Sir Lionel: gave his arm to the little pianist 


and led her into the refreshment-room. It was 
quite deserted, so there was no one 


to listen to 
their conversation. 

“T don’t think you look strong erough for 
this sort of thing,” he said as he handed her the 
wine. “People who’ turn night into day ough: 
to be older and tougher.” 

“T never play’ at parties as a rule,” confessed 
Dot, “ but Miss Mullins is a friend of mine, and 
to oblige her I eame ‘in her stead.” 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said Sir. Ticnel, 
warmly, “it’s not fit for you. Why, /t’s not 
eleven o'clock ‘yet, and you look fit to dry.’ 

“ It’s not that I am tired,” said Dot; impelted 

to confidence by “his kitdness. “It’s only what 
was said about my father. Icouldn’t help hear 
ing, Sir Lichel,’and it~ hurt me that* anyone 
should call his failure disgrace.” 
“ Your father ! you won’t‘mean you “are Dun 
can-Brown’s daughter? I remember ‘now there 
was a child, I saw~heronce j‘she was'' dressed 
like ‘a little’ ptincess,” 

“Tt was I you ‘taw. Only please; Sir Lionel, 
do not let anyone know. I could not'bear it.” 

“ Not‘a creature shall' know from me,’ ‘said the 
baronet, warmly. “No wonder you ‘were ‘tpeet. 
I'm grieved, my dear, it' should ‘have’happencd in 
my house. 

“ But you contradicted it,” ¢aid Dor; gratefully. 
* ¥ should think so ! How is your father 1 What 
is he doing now ?” 

“ Not much,” 

“Tn the same clerkship ?” 

“No. Papa’s mind’ seems’ almost ~turned by 
his misfortune. ‘His one idea is to ‘win back his 
wealth by some lucky fluke. ‘What he earns ‘one 
day he speculates ‘with’ the next. “No employer 
will’‘keep ‘him “long ‘because of this}‘and so he 
never has any’settled work. It is for our sakes } 
believe that he wants to be‘tich. He'tan’t wnder- 
stand that a little’ nioney tiow would be ‘more 
useful to us than thewealth he is’ always telling 
uz we shall have some day.” 

“ Poor child ! poor child !' Stepmother kind tc 
ou 2 9” 

* Very kind.” 

fs any! children of‘her own ?” 

*t Four children.” 

“Four children !” almost gasped Sir ‘Lionel. 
“ What on earth do they live on?” 

“ Mystepmotherhas some money,” said Dot, te ll- 
| ing'the story she believed, “ Le brings in about a 
i and fifty a-year,: and is'a great help tc 





“ Well, I'l keep your: sécret,” said ‘Sir Lionel, 
wartnly ;'and if ever I can ans you'!just let me 
know. I’vea claim todo so, yousknow. From 
first to last your father paid: me a good rountl 
sum in rent. He was the best ‘tenant I ever 
had ” 

Sir Lionel led Phyllis-back to the piano. The y 
| pass sed so close to Douglas Arnold:'that’ th “ skirt 
of her velvet dress’ brushed against him ; but he 
was engaged in talking, and never even coche 
round. 
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Dot’s heart-was very heavy as she took her place 
on the music-stool. It secmed to her her play- 
fellow had quite fi rgotten the days of Auld Lang 
Syne. 


ee 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Dr. ARNOLD was'one of the last of the guests 
to leave Sir Lionel’s house, His mother had not 
been at the party, so the right being beautifully 
fine the young physician thought he would enjoy 
the rare luxury of a moonlight stroll and walk 
home. 

He had not gone many yards when he noticed 
a slight figure, dressed in black, éarrying in ‘her 
hand a roll of music. He'recognised her at once 
as the girl who had presided at the De Walden 
piano, and ground his teeth at the thoughtless- 
ness Which had allowed her to leave at such an 
hour alone and on foot. 

He raised-his hat, and accosied her as respect- 
fully as though she had been a duchess, 

“FE fear Mrs. Morton forgot to order a cab for 
~~ you allow. me to rectify *her omis- 
sion ? 

‘*Shersaid it was time for me to go, and I did 
not like to tell» her Iwas: afraid. I thought I 
should: find a cab directly, but all those I have 
vaésed were full.” 

“They mostly are at this hour. You must let 
me see yoursafely into one. Have you far to 
709” 

“ Only to Dover-street, Kennington.” 

Was it the voice or the pose of thé head which 
reminded Douglas of Dot. He did not know, 
only a strange feeling came over him that he and 
this: lonely little musician had met before. 

“We are gure to’ find a cab svon,” he -said, 
pleasantly ; “andthe night is sé mild you will 
nob take cold, only I am sorry you should have 
to wait.” 

“Tt does not matter at all~only I am keeping 
you.” ; 

“My time is quite free. My mother: will not 
be sitting up for me, so I need not hurry.” 

“ How is Mrs.:Arnold ?” 

And then’ Phyllis Brown could have ‘bitten her 
tongue for the indiscretion, since it» would, of 
course, récall to Dr. Arnold that’ she had known 
him before. 

“Then we have met,” he cried; in a puzzled 
tone. “We must have: met since you know my 
mother. I have been trying all this time:to guess 
of whom you"reminded me. It is not often I 
forget a face. Will you'tell me to whom [I have 
the pleasure of speaking.” 

“Mrs. Arnold would not remember me. 
to know her once.” 

“Tn London ?” 

“Not in London—but it is: years ago, she 
would not remember, Auld acquaintance is oft 
forgot nowadays, Dr. Arnold.” 

He started. The last words were a revelation 
to him. 

“Dot! you must be Dot!” he exclaimed. 
*tEver since’ Sir Lionel told me to-night your 
father had left Temple Disney I:have been 
wondegpg how to find you.” 

“T was Dot once. Long ago when I was a 
rich man’s child I was your little friend, but 
both names belong to the pas‘, Dr, Arnold. I 
am Phyllis Brown now, and a stranger.” 

“JT remember your name was Phyllis; but 
I never heard you called anything but Dot.” 

“T am glad we have met,” said the girl, slowly, 
“just this once. Mother believed you would 
prosper and make a name for yourself, I’m’ glad 
she was right/even though you had forgotten me 
so completely, you spoke to me as a stranger.” 

She was hurt: evidently. 

“ We ever should: have been strangers,” said 
Douglas Arnold, “but for my odious pride. 
when your father sent my letter back I-was so 
angry I resolved I would never expose myself to 
a second insult.” 

They thad letone or two empty cabs pass by as 
they’ stood at the corner of the: quiet street 
under the light of the friendly moon forgetful of 
time and place, their thoughts busy with the 


I used 


‘are not unhappy. 





past. 
“T don’t understand,” aid the ‘girl, wistfully, | 


“what letter? I never had one from you in my 
life. Ihave heard nothing from cou since we 
parted that:Sunday afternoon atthe Manor, It 
was'a June‘day.” 

“Ten years ago,” he answéred, and about 
twelve months later I saw your mother’s death 
in the paper. I guessed how you would mourn 
her, and I wrote, not to 'eondole with you, but 
to say that T'was sorry'also. Iwas only a boy, 
but I had known trouble too, and I wrote that 
letter from my very hear.” 

The girl raised her beautiful-star-like eyes to 
the young man’s face. 

“T never had that letter.” 

“ No, your father opened it and returned it to 
me ‘torn down the’ middle, ‘and endorsed in his 
own hand ‘Miss Dutican:Brown does not corre- 
spond with her inferiors !’” 

Dot put up one hand to her face as though to 
ward off a blow; and ‘cried sadly,— 

“ How'could he !' Oh; how could he !” 

“ He never liked me,” said Dotglas; bitterly. 
““T was a struggling pebniless youth; and I sup- 
pose no fit companion for his daughter ; but it 
was a cruel way of tellpg me so.” 

“Cruel indeed! ” she echoed. 

“From the day I received that letter back 
again I tried—not to forget you, you were too 
bound up with all my early recollections for that 
—to regard our friendship as a childish episode 
of which ‘the last word was written. I never 
‘heard of you. I'neve®: mentioned you, but yet I 
never forgot you, and a ‘trifling incident last 
night brought back’that last Sunday as vividly 
to ny mind as though it’ had’ been yesterday.” 

“ What’ was the’ incident ?” 

“ A woman singing in the’ streets ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’ Before I slept I made up my mind to 
take my summer holiday in’ the Lake district, 
and by inquiries in the neighbourhood of Temple 
Disney try to ‘ascertain how it fared with you. 
Something Sir Lionel told me to-night about 
Mr. Duncan-Brown showed me I must seek my 
‘old play fellow not in* the north but in London.” 

“T heard it all,” said Dot. “Sir Lionel spoke 
very kindly of papa, and‘ indeed it was true’ he 
did give up everything.” 

“Tam afraid it has been a hard struggle for 
lim’ since,” said’ Doulas, feelingly. ‘ To “begin 
life again at forty-five’is a cruel task.” 

“Papa will never be-the same again. He was 
eruelly rude to: you, Dr. Arnold; and you can 
have no sympathy foryhim ; but indeed he is to 
be pitied. ". He loved money dearly, and its: loss 
seems to have dazed his brain. The rest of us 
Kate—my step-mother, I 
mean—is always bright and hopeful. ‘The 
children are too young to feel poverty much, and 
Lam getting used toit ; but it- has just embittered 
papa’s whole nature.” 

“T can imagine it. ~Dot, ‘will you let my 
mother come and see you'for auld lang syne ?” 

“T should like it, but——-” 

“When Mr, Duncan‘Brown is out,” suggested 
Douglas, “if you think he would object to meet- 
ing her.” 

“We are'plain' Brown now please,” corrected 
Dot; “and -papa is always-‘out; it wasn’t 
that ?” 

“What then, does your stepmother dislike 
callers ?” 

“ Poor Kate, slie is‘ the most’ sociable creature ; 
a visitor is a real treat to her. ‘No, Dr. Arnold, 
but you don’t* kniow what you are. offering. 
Fashionable’ people -don’t' visit in Dover-street, 
Kennington.” 

“But a struggling doctor and his mother are, 
not fashionable,” persisted Douglas. 

“Sir Lionel Dé Waklen’s son-in-law must pay 
proper attention to society's code !” 

“ Sir Lionel’sson-in-law-happens to be in India, 
but I doubt if he does what you say. ‘Herbert 
De Walden ig an out-andtout good fellow !” 

“T meant you!” 

“Me!” 

“You will be Sir Lionel’s son-in-law wher you 
marry Violet.” 

“ Undoubtedly # but that’ will be never.” 





“T was told of your engagement.” . 

“T have been told of it a great many times 
myself,” said Douglas drily ; “but I haven’t got | 
as faras believing it. Here coms a cab, Miss | 


Brown; and as I mustn’t keep you talking under 
the gas+lamp till the small hours of the morning, 
[ ‘shall hail it ;) but’ mother will call on you 
to-morrow, and I hope for auld lang syne you 
won't refuse to see her !” 

Mrs, Brown had ‘kept ber promise, and was 
waiting to let Phyllis in. There was a worrie 
look on her fair plump face, which went to the 
girl’s ‘heart. 

‘You are tired out; Kate ; you'd better have 
let me take papa’s latch-key.” 

“T'm not tired,” said Mrs, Brown with 2 yawn 
which belied) her ‘words; ‘but I'm dreadfully 
worried, It’s a shame to bother you when 
you've only justcome in ; but—-the rent money's 
gone.” 

The little income on which the Browns sub 
sisted was paid half:yearly, in August and Febru 
ary, and so it came about that Kate, who nowadays 
was a prudent: creature, abstracted the arount 
of two quarters’ rent as soon as’ she’ received th 
dividends. It would have been better, poor sou! 
had she paid it into the post-office savings’ Lank 
but she had never doubted the safety of- her own 
writing-case, a relic of brighter days; and boast 
ing a secret dyawer, in which she invariably 
deposited the money. 

To- night she had gone to the desk to get out 
the receipt for an invaluable remedy’ for swollen 
faces, which she had intended to send in to Janey 
Mullins. To her surprise she found the desk 
unlocked, and on hurriedly searching the secret 
drawer, it was completely empty. 

Dot's sympathy''was true and prompt. How 
many’ things they had denied themselves to’ leave 
that money intact. Who ecsuld have'taken it ? 
Surely the little servant, of whose: honesty they 
had had many proofs, had not yielded to a sud 
den temptation. 

“When did you sce the money last, Kate?’ 
Dot‘ asked anxiously. “ Have you been to thi 
drawer since you took out the March rent ?”’ 

“T'was at it only yesterday,” replied’ Mrs 
Brown. “I-had ten shillings there besides the 
rent money; and [thought it would just buy the 
children shoes.” 

* Have you spoken to: Lizzy ?” 

Mrg. Brown gave a heavy sigh. 

“Tazzy had nothing to do with it, child, 
leck’s a Bramah, and couldn’t be oyened by any 
but its owa key, and that key’s never been out o! 
my pocket once. No Phyllis, there’s but om 
thing to think. Your father has takes the mon: 
to make our fortune with, ouly poor ‘fellow he! 
never make it.” 

An indignant denial rose to Dot’s lips. 

“He couldn’t;» he knows what you hav. 
suffered rather than touch that money.” 

“No one else could ‘have’ got at the keys 
besides, who would know thesecret of the drawer. 
Iam a sound sleeper ; he must have taken’ the 
key cut of my pocket and ‘opened the desk la-t 
night. Oh, Phyllis! it does seem hard. Even if 
Mr. Dent agrees to wait till the dividends come i: 
August, think what it*will be to have to poy 
three-quarters rent out of them.” 

“T think he will wait,” said Phyllis slowly; 
“because we have never been behind befoie. 
Have you epoken to papa, Kate?” 

“ He hasn’t given me the ehance.” replied the 
wife rather resentfully, “he has never been hone 
since the morning.” 

An awful fear crossed Dot’s mind ; she had tu! i 
Douglas Arnold herself * her ‘father ‘seemed i! 
most dazed. Could he possibly have committe 
suicide? Then she took heart again. He would 
not have needed’ his' wife’s hoard if he had 
templated self-destruction. 

“Don’t ‘sit up’ any longer; Kate,” 
kindly. “ f will watch for papa.” 

* You look’ like a ghost now. ‘There’s no n¢ 
for anyone to sit’ up)'child ; he’s'got his latch- 
key. We'd better go to bed at once.” 

Weary withthe excitement of the eveni 
Phyllis’ Brown slept till ‘long ‘past “her ust. 
hour, (She was awakened by the sound of h 
stepmother’s voice in unmistakable distress, hi 
opening her eyes saw ‘Mrs. Brown standing | 
the bed with a letter im her hand, 

“ What is it, Kate, bad news /” 
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“Any news that comes to us is sure to le 
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bad,” said the poor woman, sadly. 
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there never was such an unlucky family. Just 
read this. I never would have helieved John 
would desert us. Think of ir, Phyliis. He’s off 
to America, and has left the children to starve!” 

The letter was dated from Liverpool. It was 
very short, merely saying that as failure followed 
him in England Mr. Brown had resolved co try 
his fortune in the new world. In a few months’ 
time he hoped to be a rich man, and would 
return to fetch his wife and children. He was 
then going on board the steamer, and would 
have sailed before his letter reached Kennington. 
“T am going steerage.” he concluded, “and to 
manage even that 1 have had to take the rent 
money, but I will make it up to you all when I 
return.’ 

Phyllis read the letter through twice, an] then 
gave it back to her stepmother. 

“Tt is very unkind, his going off without say- 
ing good-bye, and you will miss him ; but Kate, 
it isso long since he brought home any money 
that you won't really be worse off, and I think 
he was getting desperate, now.” 

Mrs. Brown nodded. 

“He was too reckless to get on here. He 
may make a fresh start in America, aud if he 
did I’m sure he'd come back for us, but what 
are we to do me:uwhile?” 

“The dividends will be due in August. What 
a mercy that the money is yours. You will be 
able to draw them without papas signature.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at her stepdaughter 
ippealingly. 

“ Phyllis, I can’t go on deceiving you. 
lieve myself that’s why John’s left us. 
that mouey ended in August, and he wouldn't 
stay here to see me and the children starve.” 

“But how can it end?” asked Phyllis, 
anxiously. “TIT thought money invested in the 
funds couldu't be loser.” 

“Your birthday is the first of August,” said 
Mrs. Brown, sorrowfully. 

“ But what differeuce does that make ?” 

“Every difference. The money is not mine. 
Your mother left it in trust for you with direc- 
tions for your father to receive the interest till 
you come of age, when it has to be paid to you 
per-onally. You'll be able to lead a lady’s life 
after August, Phyllis, and—we shall starve.” 

Phyil:s threw one arm round her stepmother’s 
ueck and kissed her. 

“ Kate, it is unkind of you to think that of me. 
You and the children make home for me, and 
even if the money is mine you shall bave the 
spending of it. Why, I should be wretched 
alone, and you’d never manage to look after all 
the little ones. We'll go on just the same, only 
if pspa is going to be away some months I 
think we must try to let two of the best rooms 
and make a little more money in case he sends 
to us for some.” 

Mrs. Brown went off with a smiling face. Her 
husband's absence distressed her very little after 
this conversation. 

Phyllis dressed herself carefully and went 
dowustairs, wondering not a little whether Mrs. 
Arnold would 1edeem her son’s promise «»d come 
to call on ber. She had not to wonder long, for 
about twelve o'clock there came a kuock at the 
dovr, and Lizzy reported a lady was asking for 
Miss Brown, 

Dot went into the little parlour with an odd 
mixture of old love and new con-traint. What 
if Mrs. Arnold had grown graud and fashionable 
enough to object to such a humble acquaintance 
for her son ? 

She need not have feared! The widow greeted 
her as though they had parted yesterday, and 
Dot declared that ten years had made less ditfe- 
rence in her old friend than in anyone else. 

“ But you are altered,” -aid Mrs. Arnold, kindly. 
“T dou’t think I should have known you ; you 
used to be such @ tiny creature, and now you are 
tailer than I am. I think Douglas displayed 
great sagacity in rec gnising you. He says the 


I be- 


sound of your voice see-ned familiar to hit long | 


before he discovered yeu were his old playmate.” 

“{ shonld bave known bim anywhere.” 

“And now [ hope we may ree a great deal of 
you,” said Mrs, Arnold, kindly, “ you know we 
are living in London, and so we are within quite 
cany reach of you.’ 


He knew | 








Phyllis shook her head. 

“T have no desire for visiting.” 

“ You must make us an exception. I believe 
Dot we are the oldest friends you have. I don’t 
think you can have forgotten the years at Walden 
Royal, when you and Douglas were inseparable.” 

“ T have not forgotten them.” 

“You are the only girl-friend my boy ever 
made. It is the one fault I find with Douglas—he 
dves not care for ladies’ society. I had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him ‘to go to the 
party last night, though the De Waldens are our 
roost intimate friends.” 

“T like Sir Lionel.” 

Mrs. Arnold smiled. 

“That means ‘and not his daughters ;' but I 
am afraid you are right, dear. Mrs. Morton and 
Violet have no hearts, the flower of that family 
was Maude.” 

“It seems so strange to think that soon they 
will be living in the dear old Manor House.” said 
Dot, wistfully, “I never regretted Temple Disney 
as I did Walden Royal. The Manor seemed my 
real home.” 

“May I be introduced to your stepmother ?” 
asked Mrs, Arnold, “if she will excuse such an 
early caller.” 

“Twillfetch her; you will find her rather 
upset, my father sailed for America yesterday, 
and we had no idea of his plans till he wrote to 
us from Liverpool to say he was sailing.” 

Mrs. Brown appeared with a child in either 
hand. She received her visitor most graciously, 
and beiog neither sensitive nor reticent, soon 
gave hera very clear idea of their position and its 
privations ; and when Phyllis had left the room 
she launched out into hearty praise of her step. 
child. 

“She's more like a sister to me than a daughter, 
seeing there are only eight years between us, but 
I often say there never was such a girl, she’s just 
my right hand.” 

“She has altered very much!” 

“T's a hard life for her,” admitted Mrs. 
Brown, “seeing she was brought up in luxury, 
but she never complains. We are poor enongh, 
but I don’t think you'd find a happier family in 
Kennington.” 

“T do not mean I thought Dot looking sad 
or ill,’ Mrs, Arnold hastened to explain, “indeed 
her face seems happier than I ever saw it ; long 
ago she reminded me of some fragile, hot-house 
flower. Mr. Duncan-Brown was said to be 
enormously rich then, and his wife and child 
seemed to live surrounded by so much luxury 
and care, it was as though a thick wall divided 
them from the work-a-day world ; my husband 
used to call Dot the little princess ; but I was 
always sorry for her, it seemed such a lonely life 
for a child to lead.” 

“She’s lonely now,” confessed Mrs. Brown; 
“except for me and the children, but you see I 
can’t do much for her. When my husband failed 
we lost all our friends.” 

“No loss of fortuue could change my feelings 
for Dot,” said Mrs, Arnold, simply, “if you will 
spare her to me sometimes I will take every care 
of her. We only live in Montague-square, so it 
is an easy journey.” 

“ She shall come sometimes,” promised Kate, 
“for I shoud like her to have a little pleasure.” 

“You wicked woman,” said Dot, coming back 
with the baby in time to hear this promise. 
“What plots are you making ?” 

“T am telling Mrs. Arnold I'll spare you to 
spend a long day with her to-morrow.” 

Phyllis shook her head. 

“Td rather not.” 

“ My child, how can you be so rude?” cried 
the bewildered Kate ; but Mrs. Arnold only took 
the girl's hand and said, gently, — 

“It is not like you to desert old friends, Dot. 
Cau’t you forgive Douglas and me for losing 
sight of you all these years?” 

“It isn’t that,” Dot faltered ; “but you are 
rich now, and we are poor.” 

“ My dear girl, money has nothing to do with 
friend-hip In the old days, when you and 

Dodglas were playmates, did you remember his 
father was a poor village doctor and yours a rich 
man?” 

“No; but—we are not children now.” 





“You must come to-morrow,” resumed Mrs, 
Arnold, “and if you find we do not welcome 
you you shall not come again.” 

“That's a nice woman,” said Mrs, Brown, as 
the widow took her departure. “Why were 
you so set on not going to see her, Phyllis ¢” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ She isn’t at all stuck up?” 

“Ho,” 

* Are you afraid her son will look down upon 
you because you are not a fashionable young 
lady?” : 

@ ie couldn't,” said Phyllis, with a sob, 
“Douglas Arnold couldn’t be mean and purse. 
proud if he tried,” and with this outburst (which 
gave Mrs. Brown plenty to think about) she 
rushed out of the room. 





CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Ir was just two months later. The Easton 
season was at its height. The pier was thronged 
with visitors, who sat and gossiped as they 
listened to the strains of a first-rate band, while 
a few more energetic spirits promenaded up and 
down, watching the lights of the many boats 
coming into harbour, or lovuked at the quaint 
white houses which faced the e*planade and 
looked «o cheerful lighted up. 

In one of those houses Mrs, Brown and her 
five children were staying. The youngest of the 
five was just a month old, and his godmother— 
Mrs. Arnold—had simply insisted on franking 
the whole family to Easton for three weeks by 
way of a christening present. 

Mrs. Arvold herself was sitting on the balcony 
of her protegée’s house talking to Mrs. Brown on 
various domestic matters. The children were in 
bed, and their universal helper and factotum— 
“Sister Phyllis"—had gone fora stroll on the 
pier accompanied by Douglas Arnold. 

The old friendship seemed to have been re- 
sumed by these two, only Dot tried in vain for 
her old familiar ease with Douglas. He was 
kindness aud cordiality itself, only somehow she 
always felt a strange constraint when alone with 
him. In his mother’s presence they could talk 
glibly enough on all sorts of subjects. Téte-a téte 
they were apt to relapse into silence. . 

They had done so now. Standing at the pier- 
head looking down into the clear sea, now calm 
as a lake, each seemed lost in thought. It was 
Douglas who at last broke the silence. 

“ How do you like Easton, Dot ¢” 
“Very much indeed ; better than any place I 


ever saw, except 

“ Except Waldeu Royal.” 

“ How could you guess?” 

“ Perhaps because I feel myself that no other 
place comes up to it,” 

‘“* We were very happy there, and you will go 
back some day. Sir Lionel is sure to a-k you.” 

“My mother is thinking of settling at Walden 
Royal,” he answered, gravely. “ The new doctor 
has a large family, so he has built himself 
huge red-brick house. Our old cottage was to 
let, and as the furniture was too old amd homely 
for the red-brick house Mr. Bold let me have it 
back at a fair valuation. My mother always 
yearned after the place when she was so happy 
with my father, and now her home is ready for 
her.” 

“ But you could never spare her.” 

“T could not spare my mother unless I had 
my wife.” 

Deep silence. 
fixed on the deep water. 
her tace. 

“Dear,” he went on, passionately, “I think 
you must know that in all the world you are the 
only wife for me. Long ago, when you were my 
child-playfellow, my one boyish ambition was 
some day to make a home worthy of you. You 
know how, for nearly ten years we were parted. 
But in all those years, Dot, though I despaired 
of ever winning you, I never set: another image 
in my heart. If I had not met you again | 
should have been a lonely man all my days. 
Dot, won’t you bid me hope?” 

“T cannot.” 





Phyllis Brown's blue eyes were 
Douglas could not see 
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“| would wait for you patiently,” he urged. 
“J would serve for you as Jacob did for Rachel 
if only I could win your heart at last.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Dot, slowly. 
“It would spoil your whole life. Any day my 
father may come back a penniless, disappointed 
man, ready to prey upon a rich son-in-law. At 
the very best there are the children and Kate 
for me to look after. It would be hanging a 
milstone round my neck to marry me.” 

Douglas laughed. 

“ Answer me one question, dear, and leave the 
yest. Can you love me?” 

“T have loved you all my life ; but——” 

“No buts after that. Give yourself to me, 
Dot, and let other things arrange themselves, 
Mrs. Brown knows my hopes, and she is willing 
for us to be happy. [am richer far than I ever 
expected to be. Your own income can still be at 
your stepmother’s disposal. I will make it up 
to two hundred a-year, and she thinks she can 
manage on that. There is nothing in the world 
between us, my darling, but your own scruples.” 

“Tt is wrecking your life |” 

“If you send me away a miserable disappointed 
man, my life will be wrecked, sweetheart, not 
else.” 

“ And your mother will be sorry.” 

“My mother’s one ambition is a daughter-in- 
law. She thinks, Dot, that if I win my darling 
we should like her to lend us the old cottage at 
Walden Royal for our honeymoon.” 

They had been walking on, unthinking, towards 
the pavilion where the band were playing. At 
that moment the musicians were giving a fantasia 
on Scoteh melodies, Was it chance or something 
else that, just as Douglas and his sweetheart 
came within earshot they began the dear familiar 
air of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

. 





* * 


Dr. Arnold and Phyllis Brown were married in 
April, and Walden Royal wore its early spring 
dress when the bride and bridegroom arrived to 
spend their honeymoon, The wedding had been 
delayed for two reasons, first, Douglas could not 
get away from London in the winter ; next, to 
the amazement of his family, John Duncan- 
Brown had really made a second fortune at last. 
How he did it remains to this day a mystery sinoe 
he vouchsafed no explanation, save the one magic 
word—Shares. The fortune made he sent his 
wife a draft for two hundred pounds with direc 
~~ to bring the children and join him in New 

ork. 

Mrs, Arnold always declared that Phyllis spent 
a hundred times more time and trouble on the 
family outfit than on her own trousseau.. She 
insisted on remaining with Kate and the little 
ones till the very last, and finally went down to 
Liverpool to see them on board, returning—her 
mother-in-law elect declared—to London looking 
like a little white ghost. 

However, a week of rest and care restored her 
bloom, and she made as winsome a bride as heart 
could desire. The wedding presents were 
numerous, Sir Lionel de Walden’s being the 
handsomest of the lot. He was living at the 
Manor House now, altogether, for Mrs. Morton 
had made a very splendid second marriage, and 
Violet had accepted a German Count and gone 
away to his Bavarian castle. Maude and her 
husband were expected home. Captain De 
Walden had sent in his papers, and probably he 
and his wife would live with Sir Lionel in future. 
And the véry first Sunday of her married life, 
Phyllis Arnold and her husband weut to see Sir 
Lionel, and the Baronet asked Dot if she would 
not like to go all over the house, and revisit her 
old haunts. With a remembrance of his own 
young days, the Baronet did not offer to make a 
third at that tour of inspection ; had he done so, 
he would have noticed the married lovers stayed 
longest in the old schoolroom. 

Dr. Arnold is one of the medical lights of the 
day now, and sure, people say, of a baronetcy in 
the near future. His wife’s family have never 
returned to England, but in America John D. 
Brown is a most prosperous citizen, and Kate 
enjoys as much money as in her early married 
days, only having now a round half-dozen of 
children she is a little more careful in her 
expenditure, 





One word more. Among Douglas Arnold's 
treasures is a little blue leather frame containing 
the picture of his wife painted at the time of 
their parting. Dot’s children have long learned 
that the portrait is “mamma when she was 
little,” but they never can quite make out why 
on the other side, beneath the spray of forget- 
me-nots, they read the motto For Autp Lana 
Syne. 

[THE END.] 








HEIMGANG. 


—0:— 


“HetmGane!” §0 the German people 

Whisper when they hear the bell 

Tolling from some grey old steeple, 
Death’s familiar tale to tell ; 

When they hear the organ dirges 
Swelling out from chapel dome, 

And the singers chanting dirges, 
“ Heimgang !” always going home. 


“ Heimgang!” Quaint and tender eaying, 
In the grand old German tongue, 
That hath shaped Melancthon’s praying 
And the hymns that Luther sung ; 
Blessed is our loving Maker, 
That where’er our feet shall roam, 
Still we journey toward God’s acre, 
“ Heimgang !” always going home 


“ Heimgang!” We are all so weary, 
And the willows as they wave, 
Softly sighing, sweetly, dreary, 
Woo us to the tranquil grave. 
When the golden pitcher’s broken, 
With its dregs and with its foam, 
And the tender words are spoken— 
“ Heimgang !” we are going home. 








A BRAVE HEART. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir Justina could have studied her own pride’s 
sake she would have left Croomehurst before her 
aunt—Lady Sartoris—arrived as guest and 
chaperon to Lord Dunchester’s house party. She 
did, indeed, make some suggestion of this to 
Molly only the morning of the day that was set 
apart for the meet of the Dunstanley hounds, 

It was the firs) spoken word she had given 
touching her determination to go. Molly was, as 
we have seen, prepared for this decision, and yet, 
despite her quiet acceptance of it in Basil’s pre- 
sence, a pang went through her heart as she 
heard the girl announce her departure, and as 
she looked on the very slender, absolutely deli- 
cate, frame of the speaker. 

To Justina’s great relief, Molly made no sort 
of vigorous protest to the decision ; but all the 
same, she would not accept it immediately. 

“Wait just a little while longer—till Christ- 
mas is well over. I am not going to say all I 
should like to say, Justina. There are some 
things which are too strong for argument or 
pleading, and you and your will are one of these 
things. All I ask ie that you should wait a little 
longer. You are nob very strong, remember. 
Dr. Wyllie told me yesterday you would want 
care for months to come, and——” Here Molly 
broke off. “I want you to be here when your 
aunt comes, Justina,” she said, gently, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“But that is just what I do not want,” Jus- 
tina answered, with a touch of passion in her 
voice. “Molly, you don’t know what it will 
mean to me—a meeting with aunt Margaret 
no ” 

“T think I do, darling. Basil and I are not 
without relations, though, fortunately for our 
peace of mind, we have established a coolness 
with most of them, In the old days, before 
uncle William died and Bay came into the title, 








I can assure you I was nearly worried into my 
grave by a variety of country cousivs and inter 
fering uncles and aunts, and yet——” 

“ And yet, Molly §” 

Molly bent forward and kissed Justina. She 
was arrayed in her well-cut riding-habit, and 
very neat and charming she looked, the likeness 
to Basil being emphasised wonderfully by this 
masculine garb. 

“Blood is thicker than water, Justina,” she 
said, very tenderly, ‘and there are some cases 
where one’s own kith and kin is an absolute 
necessity in one’s life.” 

“Charity is always hard—but charity from 
one’s relations!” Justina broke off with a 
shudder ; remembrance of the horrible time she 
had spent under her uncle’s roof just after her 
father’s death was full of bitterness still ; not 


| even the misery of her mistaken marriage could 


wipe out that bitterness, 

“Charity !” Molly cried, hotly, “but, my derling 
little Just, why will you apply such a word to 
yourself? From whom do you desire or expect 
to receive charity? You are, thank Heaven, 
able to dispense with all such things. It is nov 
for such a bumiliating suggestion that I urge 
you to cultivate a friendship with your aunt. It 
is because 1 w«nt to feel you will not be utterly 
alone in your brave, hard life; that you shail 
have someone who wilj be a kind of protector 
and counsellor combined. You know the world 
perhaps better than I do, Justina, therefore you 
will see the value of what I have just sai,” 

“Must I consider the world before my own 
feelings ” Justina asked, wearily, sadly. 

“You must, undoubtedly, although there 
might be some who could afford to set the world 
at defiance.” 

* And why they more than me, Molly ?” 

Molly’s reply was to turn the speaker round 
and put her face to face with a mirror, 

“Read my answer there,” she said, pointing 
to the lovely reflection most quietly. 

Justina blushed and then paled and then 
sighed. 

“No doubt you are right, dear,” she said, as 
she turned away ; “but it will not make it any 
easier for me to ask a favour of my aunt. She 
does not approve of me. She has studiously 
avoided me for so long there can be sich a poor 
pretence of friendship between us, Aunt Mar- 
garet hates eveything that is unconventional 
and bohemian, She—she objected very strongly 
to my mariage, and now——” Justina paused 
for an instant. It was the first coufidence she 
had made to Molly as yet on this subject ; “and 
now, when—trouble—and dishonour have come 
to me through this marriage, she ——” 

But Molly had checked the speaker. She flung 
her ams about Justina’s neck. 

“Trouble has come to you indeed, my dear, 
dear loved friend, but disnonour- Justina, why 
do you use such a word? it hurts me —-Hush, 
Ido not want to hear any more. The story, 
whatever it is, is your secret. I can guess a little 
at its burden. There is bitterness and much 
anguish. There is a remembrance of wrong, but 
nothivg you could tell me would ever let me per- 
init yon to share in that wrong. Another’s evil 
doing is not your's. You are the bravest and 
sweetest and purest creature in the world ! 
And now, having relieved my feelings a little,” 
Molly added, breaking into a laugh that was full 
of tears, “ I will go and put on my hat, or Bay 
will be furious with me for being late!” 

She had dropped a farewell kiss on Justina’s 
brow, and had vanished even as she spoke. 

It was the remembrance of this little scene 
that had started the painful train of thought in 
Justina’s mind when she had carried her work 
into the drawing-room, and determined to spend 
two or three hours looking into and over it. 

From one sad thought tu another was an easy 
step, aud thus when she had found herself 
standing looking down on that splendid picture 
of Leam Greatorex, ber anguish had broken loose 
unconsciously, and in her grief she had confessed 
to herself a secret, and a new sorrow, which 
appalled her by its magnitude, at this the very 
birth moment of its existence. 

She moved away from that pictured face ; it 
seemed to mock her with its cold dignity, its 
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proud queenlive:s, it robbed her of all courage 
and resolution 0° thought ; it awoke within her 
feelings such as had never come to her before ; it 
made her tremble with a weakness that was not 
the heritage of her illness. 

She was prostrated by the knowledge that had 
revealed itself to her in the last few moments. 

She quivered as though some unseen person or 
thing had struck her a violent-and cruel blow. 

She felt frightened, oppressed, almost oblitera- 
ted, by the force of this new pain thas had come 
so surely into her heart. 

As she stood there before the fire, staring into 
its red-hot bosom in a fixed, unseeing way, there 
came the sound of horses’ hoofs on the avenue 
outside. As Justina realized this sound dimly, 
the door of the drawing-room was opened and the 
"arl of Dunchester was announced, 
“T must apologise for this visit, Mra. Seaton,” 
» said, as he advanced into the room, looking 
uiuch handsomer seen by daylight, aud..wearing 

hunting costume, than he had done the night 
of his dining at Croome Hall, “ I am afraid I am 
interrupting you in your work.” 

Justina by a strong effort, mastered the vigeur 
aud bitterness of her thought. “You see how 
busy Lam,” she answered, holding out her two 

retty little hands with a gesture significant of 
iheir idleness, “ but I am afraid, if you are come 
ou a visit to Miss Fothergill or Sir Basil, you are 
loomed to be disappointed—they are both away 
liunting—all Croome hunt seems to have gone 
to this particular meet to-day.” 

“ All except me, and I have been there, which 
is an Irishism,” laughed the young man, lightly. 
“T had the misfortune, however, to lame my 
mare at the start out, so there was nothing to do 

it to turn back, get another mount, and ride 

ross country later on to see if I can pick up 
y stragg!ers on their way home. The possi- 
of joining the run is out of the question 
now, as you can imagine. All this, however, will 

t explain, Mra. Seaton, why I am here inflictiag 
myself on you and boring you when you want to 
beat work. If you want to blame anybody, you 
must blame Miss Molly, it was she who sent me 
here. She called out to me to*come and bring 
you her love and that you were to be sure and 

t work too hard, and she added, she hoped 

would do my best to amuse you for half-an- 
hour, which, I am afraid,” the Earl said, with a 

ther rueful expression, “will not be very 
successful !” 

“ How kind she is! how good! how full: of 
thought!” Justina said, tears coming for an 
instant into her beautiful eyes ; then she smiled at 
Molly’s messenger. “And you are very good, 
too, Lord Dunchester, to lose your chance of 
joining the run simply to give me pleasure. I 
wi quite sure, had.you not come here, you would 
have picked up the rest of the field quite 
easily.” 

Lord Dunchester coloured and laughed. 

‘“T do not regret anything,” he said, cheerily, “I 
eon hunt any day, but I cannot always have the 
»leasure of talking with you, Mrs. Seaton.” 

Justina smiled gently. She liked him ; he was 
Leyish and frank, and she quite understood the 
interest he had awakened in Molly's loyal 
heart. 


, 
t 





“Suppose you make yourself comfortable,” | 


} 


she said, prettily. “Nou—I don't-think I shall 
be able to do any work to-day ; I shall enjoy a 
little chat with you, Lord Dunchester.” 

It was the-truth she spoke, poor child, for she 
felt she was glad of anything that took her 
thoughts away, if only for an instant, from the 
bitter-sweet channel in which they would flow 
now for the rest of her life. 

They drew up two chairs to the fire, and they 
talked of many things, but chiefly of the coming 
Lady Sartoris and her two daughters, cousins 
whom Justina had never yet met. 

“They are not half bad girls,” the young man 
said, with that slangy appreciation that passes 
for enthusiasm now and then ; “ but they are not 
handsome like their mother, nor clever either. 
They are good-hearted and very unaffeeted ; the 
eldest, Gyneth, will marry well, [ think, Any: 


how, there is a man in love with her who has 
prenty of tin, and I don’t fancy Lady Sartoris 
lL se I can’t quite 


will say ‘no’ when he proposes, 








believe . they.;,are , your..cousing, though, Mrs 
Seaton, you—-you, are, so different.” 

“My mother and, Aunt .Marganet used to be 
considered alike, at, leash,so ,L believe,’ Justina 
answered to this, 

“Oh ! well, perhaps,I, do see.,a, little resem; 
blance between you and Lady, Sartoris;,but it is 
not much,” 

There was a silence after this which Justina 
longed to break, but searcely.knew how to broach 
the subject that sight of this young man 
suddenly revived. 

After all, she had absolutely nothing to lead 
her to suppose that the St. Leger, whom Lord 
Dunchester had met: in Parishad any connection 
whatsoever with her husband Rupert ; and yet, 
something, she could not tell what, seemed to 
link this unknown man jiu asfirm if vague, manner 
to that one who had treated her so cruelly. 

It was the Earl, who.at last. introduced, the 
very subject which. was, occupying,, Justina’s 
thoughts. 

“T am sorry.to say.1.cannet, induce my. friend 
St. Leger to join, my, panty... I am, awfully; sorry 
because he would have made everything.s9 jolly. 
He can turn his hand to anything, a splendid 
sportsman, a good. whip, dances like: the, wind, 
can’t be beaten at billiards, and sings and plays 
like an angel, or, rather I should say, like a. real 
good musician.” 

“He must have, plenty,.of energy,” 
said, smiling a little forcadty. 

Somehow this catalogue of accomplishments, 
though it did not. tally iby any.means with 
Rupert’s capabilities, had, nevertheless, a doubt- 
ful sound in her ears. 

She had heard something of the game kind of 
thing uttered with enthusiasm . by’ Rupert «in 
those first days of acquaintance with the gang of 
dissolutes and gamblers who, had eventually been 
his ruin. 

“T don’t believe.St.:Leger ever goes to sleep,” 
Lord Dunchester made answer, laughingly, to 
Justina’s last remark. “ Certainly if he does do 
so he don’t choose..the.nightfor.sleep. Yet he 
must have some rest, otherwise he could not be 
so fresh and lively all the time.” 

“Ts he very handsome ?.” Justinaasked, urged 
on, she could hardly tell why, to probe the matter 
still further. 

“Um—so—so—yes, handsome, T suppose, in a 
rather bold, coarse style. Oh! there is no doubt 


Justina 


St. Leger is not quite the right: thing; I don’t | 


fancy there is much» blue. blood flowing. in his 
veins, and I should not be surprised to hear that 
St. Leger-is not. his own .particularname.; but 
for all that, the man.is amusing,and I daresay: he 
would have had.a success if he had come.down. 
here as I wanted him to do,” 

Justina paused a moment or so.. The picture 
he had..drawa of this: man .called..up all the 
repugpance, the weary hopelessuess , with. which 











| 
| 
| 


“ No: doubt you are; right,:Mrs..Seaton;’ he 
said, quietly, “and, .after.all,, 1 should not, haya 
been surprised if St. Leger bad not beensa: faijure 
downhere ;.he is essentially.a, town, mouse, and 
the country, would not. be much -ia hisdine,}’ 

And.after- that the, conversation .drifted:on to 
other things,.and the subjeet:was droppad.; but 
there. would come.a.day: when both would recall 
it absolutely, and. would; marvel. atthe presenti- 
ment or unconscious knowledge, that, aad made 
Justina speak as she had done about,this man. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


Arter that conversition with Molly and Jus- 
tina, it was an .understyod, thing, between,them 
that the, girl would. not make,an, effart, to, leave 
Croome Hall till after she had,met her,aunty and 
some sort. of attempt at a reconeiliation, if not. of 
future arrangements, had been, come.to between 
Justinajand. Lady Sartonia 

A few days passed away .tranquilly.,, Justina 
had returned to her, work,; shectookjit up with a 
zest that, was..almogta- fever... It was,a refuge 
from her thoughts ; it was an excuse for her ex. 
treme pallor, and,for avoiding -much,conversation 
with Basil, or for being much in his saciety, 

The guests,arrived at Lord Dunchester’s queer, 
ratbling old house, and, the very, dayLady, Sar- 
toris appeared on.,the, scene; ,she,drove, over to 

Yroome. Hali, to renew. her, acquaintance, with 
Molly, and to embrace her niece. 

Yes, she. had no, objectiva ,»whatever.to em; 
bracing her, niece, under, the, present, mash -dlesir- 
able cireumstances,,, Justina: living,,,in _ dingy, 
doubtful lodgings, with a husband who, wag eyery- 
thing that a well-organised..woman,of the: world 
abominated, was one fact; Justina, staying at 
Crocme, Halk without this obje¢gtionable, hugband, 
welcomed and tended by Sir,Basil.Fothergilk and. 
his, sister as someone extremely; ,deay to. them, 
waa quite,anether. 

Lady, | Sartonis;; was, nothing,,.jf mot.tactful, 
and although, not a little,curieus, to understand, 
exactly how this. change. had ,come saboptin her 
niece’s domestic arrangements,had no intention 
of giving .voice to her .¢uriosity,,,. Instead, she 
adopted. a, tender, upbraiding, tone--the,remon- 
strance of a sincere affection, 

“To bave such, an, illuess,, Justina,, and, to let 
me know nothinug ,aboutit;!—my.deay dt was posi- 
tively cruel!” she said reproachfully; “ why— 
why did you not send,te me Ofcourse Jd know I 
was, notin town, but.I should, have, hastened, to 
you without,any delay.’ It was Molly whe, came 
to the rescue, 

“ Blame, me, Lady Sartonis, not Justina 5, poor 


| child, she was in no condition,,to remempbex,, you 
or anyone else. 


I should, have sent to you, but, 


you see I did not know where:.to pend, , How- 


she had met those soi. disané friends..ef Rupert, | ever, all’s well that ends well, and, thank,God 
| for. that our Justina,is well nowyand,is going, te 


who had been.so successfuliin drawing..him away 
from her influence and launching him: on his 
career of infamy. 

Visions of 
Somerset.and others of the. young girls. she had 
seen since her arrival. at .Croomehunst .arose. to 
confront.the thought/of this man,, and .as she 
sketched quickly in her mind. the .possibility of 
one or another of these simple unworldly: girls 
won easily by the smart. .beaving -and fascinating 
mauner.of such an. one, she shivered,..for. there 
were very very few..women, Justina, knew, who 


sweet, pretty,, happy Beatrice .| pretty words. 


| 


| 


would have.been able to hear with such a fate as | 


had fallen upou-her, 
urged her.to speak, 

“Perhaps.it is as well, your friend: did: not 
come, Lord Duachester,)’ she..said, not. very 
steadily. “Suecess.to him might haye..meant 
serrow to others. I—I have met this kind of man 


The dforce of her thoughts 


you descyibe, and I do not thiak they carry much | 
| for a good, long, time—no-z-nos-L shall,,take no 


good about with ‘them, however haadsome.and 
fascinating they may. be.” 

Lord Dunchester looked ‘at her for au instant 
rather curiously ; then he remembered that she 
was a young wife, living apart from.her husband, 
and though, no word of explanation. had. been 
given him, he understood as much as though the 
whole of Justina’s pitifal story. ha} been lain be- 
fore him, 





| 


remain so all the rest of hey, life, I hope.! 

Lady. Sartoris smiled,, and,,, murgaured many, 
She waa Jooking at her, nieea, with 
unbounded -admiration,, noi a little--tempered 
with dismay, 

“ My goodness,” she said, to herself,‘ the girl 
is exquisitely, beautiful,—how Jike,her mother, to 
be sure ! 
but, afterall, Justina’s fate is. settled, she can’t 
do them wouch harm” and-then, like the,clever 


* 


A bad thing for;my,ugly, ducklings, , 


worldling she. was, Lady, Sartoris.begay to sea, , 


what. it .was that was, expeeted,,of hex, by the 
Fothergilla. 

“T suppose you are not going,4o runesvay from 
your, delightful, quarters just. immediately, Jus- 
tina,” she said. lightly.).“‘ Weyshall be with Lord 
Dunchester fon.a fortnight; or thneg.sweeks, after 
that, we. are due at auother wisit, but; when that 
is over, my darling child,-you. must evme,to me 


denial ;, yousimply must comes Justina.” 
Molly smiled faintly, to . herself,,, she» read 
through Lady. Sartoris casily-and she knew just 


'how.mueh pleasure or sincerity ;Juatipa, would 


derive from, this sceming,affsetion ; nevertheless 
in the.face of the circumstances which her,sisterly 
love, her womau’s sympathy; had discovered, this 
overture of friendship was not without its, value, 
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Justina, alas! must go from them. How much 
heiter, therefore, that she should go chaperoned, 
: not merely comforted and protected, by one 
who was bound to her by the closest ties of blood 
relationship, 

Justina herself received her aunt’s overtures 
very quietlyg$he' tried not: to becold, or not to let 
the bitterness of thé old meglect rise up to speak 
iu her-v@iee or OP) 

“Txshall be ,gladgto come to you for a 


‘ittlg while, Aunt. Margaret,” she said, but, with | 
no warmtkyin her voice. “Only. you know I 


shall not be an,agreeable visitor for you..as I 
shall hayeoto-devete, myselfto my. work night 
nd day,’ 

“Tf you only-knew.-the difficulty I have with 
hor, Lady» Sartoris,” Molly cried, brightly, “I 
assure YOU Wedhaye very nearly. 
pen, in. the.hoyge,in case,.this young lady should 
Legia hex labourg.too soon, she: is a most obsti- 
nate little persons!” 

Justion smiled, faintly: while Lady. Sartoris 
sipped her cup of: tea. comfortably. 

* Kh you must.inherit. that, sort,,of thing, 


frouy youn father and_ his family; Justina,’ she, 


remarked, slightly. “Wes werenone,ef usso 
inclined to industry or to ind ,either,.’ 
“Well, it is a very-.excellent.thing.to be index; 
endent sometimes,’ “Molly:-said,-drily, though,. 
of course, courteously, 
Her mind flew.back to theydays of Justina’s, 


life before that-long dreary illness... What.would:} 


have happened-to the girl then if there, -had not, 
been independence... andy: perseverance, and, 
industry too... 


She thought it wisen.to change,.the;,convensas,, 


tion, and began discussing,Lord,, Dunchester.and; 
the other inhabitants of Croomehurst.. 
Lady Sartoris was more in her element,here,. 


che was vaguely conscious of being at.a diss. 


advantage, while Justina and her affairs were. 
being discussed, and though she was an exceed- 
ingly clever woman,.of the. world. there .was a 
certain touch of rebuke and reproach in the 
juiet, cold dignity with which Justina received 
her late offered remembrance that annoyed her 
very much, 


Lady Sartoris had never thoroughly liked her : 


niece, for the, very simple ‘reason that Justina 


possessed a nature and a character far superiors 


) her own, and.one, therefore, incapable of. being 
moulded. or arranged, .as .she.. moulded. and 


wranged most of those whe came into her:power. . 


She-was always conscious, too,.of a natural 
and strong touch of. envy ever: this other girl’s 
great beauty, she was-proud, in a certain sense, of 
her own- daughters, because they.. wene. her 
children and the result-of her trainingand:reat- 
ing ; but she could not shut her eyes to the faet 
that contrasted with their cousin, they were not 
nearly as desirable as. they, ought to have been,. 
ind this old feeling of aunoyance which hed: been 
at the root of.all her neglect of her. sister's chil, 
threatened to. be none the: less. disagreeable: and 
perpetual now. 

Lady, Sartoris couldnot help hoping, that. 
Justiza’s proud spirit would for a second time 
rebel, from accepting, the lukewarm hospitality 
and interest, offered to her. 

She threw herself into the,other topics, of con- 
Versation with ;a zest that was very easily and 
quickly translated by Justina. 

The conversation drifted, as, it was bound -to 
do,.on to the subject of Lady.Gertrude Greatorex 
and her daughter Leam, 

_ Lady: Sartoris found much, to .admire_in Miss. 
ureatorex, 

“A magnificent young jwoman—mosb-queenly. 
I always predicted a great future for Leam 
Greatorex. I believe.she could have married 
xceedingly well when she was in town with the 
Duchess, I éxpeety however;she is very difficult 
tu please,” she declared, 

Molly, did not answer immediately, she was 
occupied in pouring some water into the tea-pot. 

“Leam, is, very distinguished-looking,’”’ she 
said, whey she spoke, ‘‘ only,. don’t you find, her 
very cold, Lads Sartoris, Of course, I am used 
‘vo her, but moat people,can’t.get on at all with 
her,” and then Melly laughed, slightly. . “It 


had to hide every, 


make love to Leam,” she said, as lightly as she 
could. 

She:did not look at Justina during this part of 
thesconversation. 

* Well,” Lady Sartoris declared again, “I do 
admire her, and I think she would make a wife 
for any,man to be proud of. I suppose Lord 
Dunehester would have chosen her long, before 
this if he had possessed a couple of extra 
sovereigus to rub together.” 

Molly’s face coloured at this very faintly. 

“Lord Dunchester is not a marrying man I am 
afraid,” she answered, lightly. “I am rather 
sorry he does not make up his ‘ ranger,’.and settle 
downm.into a respectable domesticated, person. 
How,.dovyou find him as a host, Lady Sartoris ?”’ 

“ Oh charming, perfectly charming, so bright 
and.go thoughtful, It is so regretable he is so 
_poor; but such is always the. case, is it not, with 
the nice people in this, world.’ 

It was Justina who,answeredwery softly,— 

“Not always the, case, Aunt. Margaret,” she 
said,, “ Mollyyand Basil. ave.not.poor,and they 
are-nice,”’ shespaused before,the last, word, znd 


of tenderness in its " 
“Exceptions. These.are,exceptions, and rare 


now L must go, dear child, I shall see you soon 

again,” and with a host of pretty, but meaning: 
lesa phrases, Justina’s aunt. drove.away. 

|, The girl gave a sigh of relief..as this visit was 


“things,,and go for a brisk little walk in the 


STOURGE, ; J 
The),fresh air was pleasant to. Justina, She 


diewwas.cast, her future settledy and. the date.of 
her,departure all but named, she. was conscious 
of a sort,of mentalreaction,.a nerveless feeling, a 
weary acquiesence to all that might come. : 


suggested, ‘it will not be to» far for you, Just, 
darling.” 

Justina agreed, and forthwith they started. 
As, they were pass’ng, down the pathway, they 
were hailed by Basil. 

“Whither away?” he inquired, “Molly, do 
you know you are taking Justina along like an 
express engine. You ought»to have some mercy 
ou her,poor weak limbs ! ” 

Justina laughed and blushed. , 


lightly. 


village. 

“T suppose I ought to .go and see. Lady Ger- 
trude, Greatorex?” Molly said, after. awhile. 
‘**Leam sent up a little note this morning ; her 
mother seems very unwell again, Bay.” 

“You can go if you like, I will take care of 
Justina,” Basil said quickly, How his heart 
leaped at the very sound of those last few words 
he spoke, If he might only set,them before him 
as his life’s most.beautiful task, his, daily mission, 
his love’s delight and duty ! 

A tiny tinge of colour came into Justina’s 
delicate cheeks; she shrank from being: alone 
with him, and yet—she felt a thrill of almost 
divine joy come at the prospect of hearing him 


they walked homeward through the dusk. 

“ All right,” Molly, declared, “ then I will go. I 
fancy, Lady Gertrude imagines I have rather 
neglected her of late; so. I think it is my, duty 
to go and inquire after her, and, besides, I want 
to see Leam. I think,” Molly added, with a mis- 
chievous glance at Justina, “I think I must Jet 
Leam know. what a warm admirer she has_in 
Lady Sartoris !” 

At the end of the quaint old High-street, there- 
fore, they separated, and Molly flitted away, a 
bright and pleasant vision in her sealskin and 
close toque, with its touch of scarlet. 

Justina had put ona small bounet, and the 
wind had blown the soft curls about her brows 
and. eyes into the sweetest roughness ; with a 
slight glow of colour on her cheeks, the blue of 
her eyes was deepened marvellously. Basil turned 
his gaze resolutely from her beauty. 





Would have to be such a brave man to begin to 





“Tf you are not tired we will go home this 


hereyes met Melly’sfor an instant with a wealth, 


onestog!” Lady .Sartoris..said,, rising ;. ‘‘and, 


ended,.and she gladly consented. to Mally’s.sug;,,; 
gestion that they should put, on their,.outdoor,. 


had, beemeworking very hard, and, now. that, the, 


“You see how cruelly, 1 gm treated,” she said | you,” the girl said, gently 
| ’ . 3 4 


They, all three walked together on towards the 


speak, of feeling the strong support of his arm as, 





i 





way,” he said, indicating a pathway that led back 
to.Croome Hall by the small railway station, 
Justina declared gaily she was not in the least 
tired, aud they walked on into the clear star-lit 
darkness of the winter night. 
“Tt seems so odd to think that Christmas is so 


negr,’’ she said.after a little pause. She wanted - 


so,much that he should not notice any constraint 
or chayge in her manner. 

“Tam gladwyou will be with us for this one 
Christmas.at least,” Basil made answer. 

She checked a sigh. 

“ Aunt. Margaret has. been..to-day you know, 
Basil.” 

“ Yes 5 I heard she had driven over.” 

‘** Sheiwas.most affectionate. What,a lot I owe 
to you.and your beautiful old home, Basil |” 

He drew-her han through his arm. 

“It is rough going,here, you may..stumble,” 
was all he said. 

There wag silence again between them for a 
few yards, 

“You are, glad I have.accepted her offer, of 
friendship, are you not?” shequeried after that 
pause,» It was so hard,to knew. how. to gonyerse 
easily with balance, yet silence was more.difficult 
still, 

“Tam glad—yes,” Basil answered her, “ Sinee 
—sinuee,you must go from us, Justina, your aunts 
protection..is the best. thing that,can.come, to 
you.” 

“T suppose,J must goto her for a time,” the 
girl said gently; ‘ but.1 know I shall,not, be able 
to. remain long... Aunt Margaret's ways.can never 


be mine, I must,avork for my. living,;, the | veryyy 


fact of my writing. every day will be a sourge-of 
annoyance to.her,; she will object to my-work,; 
and I—shall object to her charity, so we shall 
separate.” 

“You will try and bear it, Justina, will you 
not.? Oh !, my dear, do youthink Ido not know 


“Suppose we go through the village,” Molly | hoy bitter it all will be to you, but still —— 


“Still, since I have to face bitterness which- 
ever way I look, as well find it there as else- 
where” Justina said gently. “Yes, Basil, I 


| shall try and be as happy as possible under all 








| 


| 
| 


| 


the circumstances of a life that is not, made for 
happiness.” 

“ Just—” Basil. spoke the name hurriedly, then 
paused, “ there are some things that are difficult 
to. be touched, even by our. best,friends, and 
yet——” 

* Ask me what you will, Basil. I will. anawer 


3asil was silent another.moment; 

“Tt is about Seaton.. You.,have, told. me 
nothing, Justina,.and I domot, want, you to speak 
if the subject hurts you,too myeh,” 

“ There is so little to..tell,” Justina answered, 
but. she trembled as.she spake and he felt the 
quiver of her arm against, his. , The full horror 
of that past, moment, ;when Rupert's, desertion 
and cruelty had fallen upon her seemed. to, return 
now, but she shook off her, weakness, hurriedly. 
In a few brief words she, told hing of that, letter 
she:had found waiting for. her when she returned 
from that visit. to his hotel. 

She spoke of the desertion that had , been 
planned so quietly, so cunningly, but of that 
worse crime she could not yet bring herself. to 
speak, of that trick. by whieh the forged cheque, 
had bees made absolutely sure and Basil’s. money 
had passed from. his account. to the ,bands.,of 
Rupert Seaton and, his confederate, through her 
anguished and most mistaken ministrations. 

The man who listened was, silent for a long 
time. It was. well-nigh impossible for him to 


} speak—his thoughts were so fierce, and. hot 





against:.the. villain whose name this child bore, 
After a moment he conquered jimself,. He 


wished to know all there was to know, so that 


he might be prepared for whatever might lay, in 
the future of this girl. 

“ You know him better than I do,’ he. said, 
after that long pause. “You will therefore be 
able to say whether you think this departure is 
meant to be final, or whether: he «vill not: some 
day return to you,” 

Justina shrank -back at these words, and her 
hand clung to his arm. 

“Oh! not that,” she cried, in an anguished 
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“I MUST APOLOGISE FOR THIS VISIT, MR8, SEATON!” THE EARL OF DUNCHESTER SAID, 


tone, “anything but that—Basil—I—I could 
ae bear that |” 

He took her hand in his fur a second, it was 
his only answer to that cry from a woman’s 
heart ; and Justina, awaking from that moment 
of prospective horror, was grateful to him for 
his silence. 

“Tet us talk of other things,” che said, 
resolutely, “ there is no good to be got by speak- 
ing of what can never be altered. I Am glad to 
have teld you so much, Basil, for you should know 
everything ; but for the rest——” 

“Yes, lev us talk of other things,” he made 
answer quickly. “ Yeu have never told me what 
yeu think of Croomehuret and its inhabitants, 
Justina ; not much study of character, I am afraid, 
for r work.” 

“Oh! I don’t know; there are even in this 
emall world some marked contrasts of human 
mature, Take for instanee that laughing sun- 
beam, Beatrice Somereet, and that handsome, 
regal young woman, Miss Greatorex.”’ 

"Well, yes. I confess those are two very 
marked contrasts. What is your criticiem of 
Leam Greatorex—do you like her, Justina ?” 

“Like is hardly the word Miss Greatorex in- 
spires,” Justina said, while a great sense of cold- 
pess fell suddenly upon her heart. “She is very 
handsome and distinguished, Rasil.” 

“ But not very sympathetic, eh ?”’ 

“She is a little difficult for a stranger to 
understand,” Justina said, evasively ; “but I 
should say she was a very clever and most in- 
tellectual woman, Basil.” 

“ Um—well, I am not quite sure. Leam poses 
a iittle, I fancy. I often wonder why ehe and 
Dunchester do not make a match of it. They 
are so entirely opposite, they ought to get on 
splendidly.” 

Justina’s heart was beating a little quickly. 

“Oh! I do not fancy that would be a very 
successful venture, Basil. Your friend the Earl 
is an exceedingly pleasant young man; but Miss 
Greatorex requires something more than agree- 
able manners for her husband. She is a woman 
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born to shine in come high pvesition, to be the 
companion of a good and clever man, I——~—” 
Justina paused imperceptibly. “I—think you 
would make her a good husband, Basil,” she 
said, as lightly as she could after that. 

He made no answer at firat, and she feared 
she had vexed him; but suddenly he spoke 
quite naturally, not hotly or agitatedly, most 
simply and calmly. 

“No; Leam is not the wife I should choose; 
neither am I the husband to make her happy. 
Justina, I will let you into a little secret if you 
will promise to keep it religiously to yourself. I 
have determined never to take a wife at all 
un ” 

“ Unless——” Justina echoed, very faintly. 

“ Here we are at the station,” said Basil, going 
abruptly from the conversation, “ Now I wonder 
if you would think me very rude if I asked you 
to wait here while I go and see if I can capture 
the latest London paper?” 

“Go, most certainly,” Justina said, and she 
sent him from her with a smile. 

There were tears in her eyes as she watched 
his tall, grand figure move away from her, and 
her heart was beating wildly. 

Something in his voice rather than his words 
had started that emotion within her. She could 
not quite understand it, nor did she seek to do 
so. She rested against an old wooden railing 
that ran along the back of the path where they 
were walking, and che waited for him to come 





The little station was just in a bustle, as a 
train had come steaming in. 

“From London, I suppose, Justina said to 
herself. She had a vague thrill of pain at the 
very mention of the word London, What 
memories of misery and sadness were confused 
up in its sound ! 

There were few arriva's, and no one seemed to 
need the very quaiut-looking fly that was waiting 


so | yee x 
smart dog-cart, however, was not without 
its eccupant, and as Justina stood watching she 








AS HE ADVANCED INTO THE ROOM, 


‘saw Sir Basil come through the doorway with 


two other men, who, after a little conversation, 
mounted into this dog-cart and prepared to drive 
away. 

“ft is Lord Dunchester,” Justina said to her- 
self, as the sound of a voice came to her ears. 
It was not quite so easy to see the faces. 

Sir Basil’s big form alone was unmistakable, 
He came striding across to her, and the dog-cart 
left the station at the same moment, It flashed 
past, Justina. Neither of the men in it noticed 
her nor the great start she gave as the vehicle 
whirled by. 

“That’s Dunchester’s wonderful friend from 
Paria,” Sir Basil said, as he rejoined her and 
took her hand through his arm again, “ Made 
up his mind after all to take Philip at his word 
and come down here for awhile. ; 

“Qan't say I am much impressed with his 
looks. No more a St, Leger than I am, of that 
I will be very certain. For the rest it is hard to 
condemn a chap before you know him. All the 
same, I think Dunchester’s party would have 
been better if his last guest had stuck to his 
original intention and not joined it.” * 

Justina made no reply. Words were quite 
impossible to her. Her brain was on fire for 
the moment. Quickly as the dog-cart had 
her there had been time and Fight enough for 
her to recogni-e in Lord Dunchester’s companion, 
Mr. St. Leger, the face and form of the man 

Ayvesworth, the former friend and ac- 
complice of her husband—Rupert Seaton. 


(To be continued.) 








Many years ago a Tyneside firm manufactured 
a rope 6,000 yards long. This bas hitherto been 
regarded as the longest on record, but has 
recently been surpassed by the work of another 
firm in the same locality, which has made a@ rope 
10,070 yards long. It weighs thirty-six tons, 
and was made in a single length, and is intended 
for cable tram work in Australia. 
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“Ma’AM, FORGIVE ME!” ORIED JASPER BROOKE, FALLING ON HIS KNEES BY THE GOVERNESS’S CHAIR. 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE HUBBLE GIRLS. 


Tue dwelling-house appertaining to the Lower 
Mills was old-fashioned, solid and comfortable. 

On either side ofthe entrance-hall was a good- 
sized sitting-room, with a third and ‘smaller 
parlour opening out of the dining-room from an 
alcove by the fireplace, 

This small parlour was Mark Herncastle’s own 
den, “ snuggery”” and counting-house together. 
It was lighted by one long, narrow window 
which looked towards his mill, and from which, 
on Saturday evenings, Herncastle paid the men 
who worked for him. 

This inner room, in its turn, opened on a 
lobby which communicated with the kitchen 
offices. 

In frcnt of the house lay a neat flower-garden, 
which in the summer-time was sweet and gay 
with every variety of colour and perfume, with a 
fine view therefrom of the silvery Wane flowing 
broadly between its woods and pastures, 

At the back of the Herncastles’ house were 
kitchen-garden and orchard, stretching up to- 
wards and adjoining the clover-fields of Moss- 
court. 

Mark Herncastle’s prediction with regard to 
the approaching winter being a wet one, seemed 
likely to be verified. 

A week had now elapsed since the arrival of 
the Hubbles’ governess, and during that entire 
week, the wind having dropped, it had rained 
steadily and inceesantly. The river was turbid 
and troubled, and lapped the banks noisily as it 
rolled onward between them. 

Helen Herncastle sat by the dining-room 
window, busy with needle and thread. A big, 
cheery fire burned in the grate, and Helen had 
partly turned her back upon the desvlate, wintry 
scene without. 





The large room was cosily furnished. The 
furniture, it is true, was of rather aucient date, 
but the mahogany everywhere shone like glass, 
The fender and door-ornaments were of brass ; a 
few good oil-pairtings, dingy with age, adorned 
the walls ; and if the carpet in places was some- 
what worn, it had been a substantial one in its 
day, and now looked in complete harmony with 
the rest of the room, 

Helen herself was by no means the least 
pleasing feature in it, She was a well-grown 
young woman, with an attractive and a sensible 
face, bright and pleasant with health, but a face 
which hac never yet been considered a “ pretty ” 
one in her part of the world, Perhaps she was 
more popular with men than with members of 
her own sex—a man who had once seen Helen 
Hernczastle was always glad to meet her «gain. 

She was not so dark in complexion as Mark, 
though a decided likeness existed between the 
two. In Heleu’s estimation Mark stood high— 
to her he was the finest, the handsomest, the 
dearest brother in the world. He was a man, 
said Helen Herncastle proudly. 

Her head was bent over the work on her lap ; 
the dull, raw afternoon was growing gray ; 80 
that she failed to perceive two female figures, 
attired in masculine-looking mackintoshes, that 
were making their way over the winding wooden 
bridge towards the Lower Mills. 

Presently Amelia and Sophy Hubble passed 
the garden-railings ; and, their forms darkening 
the window, Helen leoked up and saw them. 
With her nee@lework on her arm, she went her- 
self to the front door. 

“How de you do, both of you?” she said, 
heartily ; “I admire your courage ia coming over. 
Come in—I am all alone.” 

The two girls entered, and proceeded with the 
freedom of old friends to divest themselves of 
their dripping mackintoshes and to place their 
umbrellas in the hall-stand. 

“ Oh, isn’t it simply vile !” observed Amelia ; 
who in person was large and square and loud, 
and with a strong likeness to her father, 





“Vile is far too mild a word—it is beastly |” 
cried Sophy, energetically ; who in appearance 
was small and plump and florid, and with a 
decided likeness to her mother. 

“It might be better, Iadmit 1” laughed Helen. 
“However, it is very comfortable indoors, £0 
come along.” 

Relieved of their waterproofs, the Hubble 
girls were seen to be clad in dark, expensive 
gowns, and haudeome sealskin jackets, with 
brilliant crimson toques upon their heads. Eaoh 
wore her knot of hair twisted low on her jacket- 
collar, and each had a wondrous thick “ fringe” 
reaching quite down te her brows. 

They always tried to look their best whenever 
they came over to the Lower Mills; because, of 
course, there was the pos:ibility of a chat with 
Mark, and not infrequently with his friend— 
Guy Arminger—as well. 

“ How is Miss Ferris?” was Helen’s first ques- 
tion, as soon as they were seated round the dining- 
room fire; her next, before she had received an 
answer to the first: “Has she to-day left the 
Lock ? She told me this morning that she should 
do so,” 

Amelia Hubble shrugged her square shoulders, 
and said— 

“Oh, I believe she is all right ! She came to 
us after luncheon looking well enough ; and I, for 
one, was not sorry to see her. Those brats of 
Louisa’s are rather too much of a good thing—a 
little of their eompany goes a long way, I find.” 

Sophy began to giggle. 

“Tt is my fixed belief, you know, that she 
tumbled in on purpose,” said she ; and, as Sophy 
spoke, she slid from her chair to the hearthrug 
and spread her plump hands, upon which sparkled 
numerous costly rings, to the fire. ‘ Amelia 
thinks so too,” 

“T eaid so in the first place, if you please,” 
snapped Amelia, 

“Well, if you did, I thought so all along,” re- 
torted Sophy, looking round reproachfully at her 
sister. “ You needn’t catch one up so sharp, you 
cross old thing.” 
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The younger was ever ready to stub the elder | all in the rain, crying, and holding his head in his 






with the fact of her seve l-twenty years. 

* Whom—what—on earth are you talking 
about ?” asked Helen, pausing in her.sewing, 
which she had not suffered the arrival of the 
Hubble girls to interrupt, and staring with a 

uestioning look from.one to the other. 

** Miss.Ferris,” they answered together ; Amelia 
hastening to add; “ Yes, we quite believe that she 
pitched into the Lock and madeall that.fuss on 
purpase,” 

felen Herncastle, indignant as. she feltat so 
foolighs.an accusation against the strange.gover- 
ness laughed in spite of herself, ; 

“ Why.in the world should,she take ihe trouble 
to do: so.mad_a thing?’ shesaid. “ Sheanight 
easilybayve been drowned,on,such a dark nightpto 
say nothing. of the. unpleasantness of the gold 
plunge.” 

“Oh,it was aromantic adventure, she thought, 
with Mr. Herncastle cloge,at , hand to reeeye, her 


from a watery grave!” giggled, the younger. Diag, 


Hubble, 
**TIt would have been.g. bad. look-out for her, 
hough, if Mark-+-if Mra Herneastle; of course, I 
means;had been pnable jto swim,” observed the 
burly Amelia, simpering,) 
“ Jush wouldn't it !” cried. Sophy, vivaciously, 
‘What, sell for her !”’ 


“ Well, of one thing I amyyvery..sure,”’, said | 


Helens, not, without, aspeprity, Jaying aside her 
werk, which was now finished, «nd, pulling, the 
bell-cord, near to which she aat.; “ if that.of whieh 
you accuse Miss Ferris were true—whiel, boweyer, 
it epuld not,be,:. she, being, E caayplainlyeees.a 
zoptlewoman in. .eveny, respegt,, and. therefore, in- 
imable of any, such folly— Mark, I almost believe, 
would have left her,to shift;for herself. He is 
bout the last man in the, world to countenance 
that kind of nonsense,.Hevhates it too much.” 
The Hubble girls shook their bushy, toque- 
vned locks, and smiled incredulously. 
julged others of their own sex and, age by their 

n peculiar standard of action. They would have 
upset their boat in mid-stream, or pitched head 
foremost into the Lock with amazing alacrity, 

suld.they be but assured beforehand that there 
was & young man ready to rvsh and-dive to the 
rescue, 

In answer to Helen's ring, a gaunt, hard- 
featured woman, in -close-fitting white: cap and 
large clean apron, entered the room, bearing some 

ea-things and a china dish of thin bread and 
butter. The Misses Hubble always declared that 
they positively could not exist without afternoon 
tea.; and.it amused Helen Herneastle to humour 
their absurdities, 

Martha, the wife of Davy Crocket the fore- 
man —who, from an attic window, had seeu the 
rival of Reuben, Hubble’s daughters, and who, 
‘ike the thorough old servant she was, fully under- 
tood her mistress’s ring—was ready, at the sound 
f the bell, with the necessary tea equipage. 

“Is Mr. Herncastle in the mill to-day?” in- 





“Yes, in the mill and very busy,” answered 


Mark Herncustle’s sister, “Sophy, 1 don’t believe | 


{ have given you enough cream, have I?” 


“Oh, loads, thanks!” replied Sophy, al 





ently. 


‘here would be small chance, then, of their seeipg | 
} ' 





Mark himself, after ! 
As the three girls sat.roun the fire, with tea- 
ups on their knees, their talk drifted, back to the 
subject of Miss.Ierris aud the, singularity of. her 
mishap on the night that she arrived. 

“ As for that old Jasper, Brooke,” said Amelia 
Hiubble, contemptuously, taking her tea in audible 
spoonfuls, “he grows more idioticevery day of 
his life. It’s time, everybody says, that he: was 
turned out and an.able-bodied may, put in his 
place, Sir Philip Wroughton, or pa,.or somebody 
f.position, ought to speak to the river authorities 
about him. I’m sure last summer people used to 
scream themselves hoarse on the Mosscourt side 
in their attempts to make the old wretch, hear ; 
wad even when he did appear .-he was frequently 
too feeble to wind back the gates. His rambling 
chatter about Miss Ferris is really quite too 

I As we came 


ickeniug—it is absolutely babyish, 
past this afternoon he was sitting in the porch 


juired Sophy, presently, after a few thoughtful | 
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hands and moaning out 

“ Evangeline! Evangeline! She was like my 
Vangie in life again !’’ suddenly sobbed out Sophy, 
Hubble, with:mock. emotion, setting down hery 
cup and dropping her forehead and fringe into the 
palms of her pink: plump hands. “Just like that, 
don’t you know ?” 

“Am I telling the-story, or are you?” deg 
manded Miss Hubble, angrily; 

“You, you old erosspateh,” replied Sophy, 
pertly ; “ but I can, if you like.” 

* You know,” continued.Amelia, witha very 
red. face, yet. ignoringy.the. rudeness of ;her 
junior, and. pointedly’. addressing, Helen ,as if 
there.wasmo such person as Sophy. in the room, 
“ when Mark--of course, I mean Mr, Herncastle— 
rescued, her..on,that night, old, Jasper,.. heaning, 
fora worder, thecoumotion bereath his window, 
came@out witha light’tuysee what bad .happened, 
and... Miss Ferris-wag taken. at. onee inte, the 
cottage, it being so. close at band, She was in- 
sensible from fright and.exbaustionsr—” 

“ Or shamming inseysipility }”’ thremin Sophy, 
nodding... “ Wexknow, : 

“ Tnsqnsible from fright and.exhaustion,I say,” 
repeated Amelia stonily, ‘‘ and :theye-MryHern- 
castle and old) Jasperbet ween thers carnied, her 
straightway, upstaitay and laid, her, uppasa 
bs ” 


ed—— 





“T. remember,’ Helen iuterrupted,., quietly. 
“ Did. I not,go.to. her,the instant 1 heard)from, 
Mark. whet: had .ocenred ?” 

“ Oh,iof course; am forgetting,” said, Amelia, 
witha careless.laugh. | “We have seen, nothing, 
of you singe, thejaffair,, happened,.or we, should 
have explained, that,as you. were co constantly at 
the Loek, ma did:not,think-it worth while for us 
to go-bothering there too about Migs Ferris ;.. we: 
should only have been in one another’s way, ma 
said. Besides, we. knew that she. was in very 
good quarters, poky as the cottage is, with your- 
self and Martha to look after her.” 

“Yes; Martha and I have managed very well 
alone,” said Helen, with a queer little smile. 

“ Well, it actually appears now,” Miss Hubble 
went on, “that just begause this. , precious 
Miss. Ferris occupied the, identical. bed that his 
good-for nothing, dauglter,, used to, occupy, 
Heaven. only kuows-how,many years, age, old 
Jasper. has..taken,a violent, faney to, her, and 
imagines. that.he has diseovered, a likeneas. be- 
tween, her and. his, dead chitd. Isn’t it ridiew- 
lous 4 Why, she, would ,be quite a middle-aged 
woman if she were living now, ma says—old 
Jasper’s.daughter, I mean, It is too absurd, He 
has daye: nothing, but, sit at home, and, cry; ever 
since Migs. Ferris Jeftthe Lock this afternoon.” 

* Poor, old: fellow!’ said Helen, Herncastle, 
compassionately. 

“ He is decidedly cracked--there .is no, doubt 
about,., that,!’’ remanked..Sophy,,emphagically, 
spriaging up and patting her matted curls; and 
Amelia, alike despairing of obtaining a glimpse.of 
the stalwart Mark that day, likewise slowly rose. 
Ang the.two girls together. prepared to.take their 
Cceparture, 

‘Come over and, see us soon,” said they, as 
they, stood on the doorstep, having. donned. their 
mackintoshes and hoistedtheir. urabrellas, 

“JT will, at my ,earkeat opportunity,” was 
Helen's reply: ; “for Lshall, be anxious to know 
how Miss Ferris is progressiug. , She is, in.a 
sense, my patient, I cousider ; and. must not lose 
sight. of her just yet,” 

“Oh, bother Miss Fernis,!,” cried Sophy, im, 
patiently ; “ I’n sick.of her name,” 

“Do you think ;her—-well, pretty 2” asked 
Amelia, with an, upward twist. of) her,nose.and 
chin. 

“Pretty! Pretty is not the word,” replied 
Helen, gravely. ‘ Her face, I think, jis the love- 
liest, the, one approaching nearest to; perfection 
that it has ever been my luck to see.” 

The two girls from. over,the, watery burst 
simultaneously into a forced peal.of laughter, 
and said “ Oh!” in a long-drawn. tone, of infinite 
incredulity ; and then they marched,,off inthe 
direction of the bridge, nodding their,red toques 
at Helen as she stood alone there for.a moment. 
or two, with amusement in her clear eyes, looking 
after them. 


’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
DRAWING NEAR, 


H&LEX; HERROASTLE went back to the dining- 
room, and satethere.quite quiet and idle for some 
time, staring inte. theifirax, Her thoughts had 
returned almost imsepsiblystoythe night of the 
coming,of Miss Ferniay, andushe; caught. herself 
pondering the probable resultvof the governess’s 
adyent,in their midst 

That, Mark himsglfand,.somehews. at... this 
reflection a cold, strangenfeeling seemedto settle 
about Helen’s heart-—was deeply interested in 
Miss Feprig.and her. welfareavagqplain ;, though, 
a naturally reserved.and self-reliant young man, 
he had mentioned her nange scargely.at..all since 
thenightwhea, he had saved hegfrem drowning. 

At leatty of his own aceard he had,not spoken 
of Miss Kerrisa, The fact of hie, haying rendered 
her so. gr@ah.a servieg, would:ef course serve to 
increas@,.hig.interest,-in .theystranger, Helen 
decided, betsveen whemyend, thewmew governess 
a strong mutual likiugehad already, sprung, into 
existence, 

This peyhaps,jyag.onlymatural.,. Foras.eoon.as 
Helen—as, she herself bad reminded the Hubbie 
girls—had,been soade;aware.of the catastrophe, 
she, had flown torthe assistance.of Misx Kerris, , 

She and, Marthaywvith tenderestohandling,, had 
put, hemavarualy \tobed..in..theLock,cottage, and 
had dome, their :utmogh.to-resterg,.animation to 
the. un¢opscious ,. girks: whilet!.Mark, hastily 


exchanging his, wet..clothesfor,dry. onea,:had 


himself. saddled, his: horse,and,,gallaped off to 
Marley. for  dogter's~aidy:, Happily;. half. way 
thither, .he met,Mr:.Stone,,.who, driving in his 
gig, was,then-on_his,road..to the. Lower Mills, 
haying just,beeh summoned.to the relief of Mrs. 
Wickie, the matron in the mill-yard. 
Throughout that anxious night had Helen and 


| her gaunt serving-woman watched by the bed- 


side of Lina Ferris ; Mark sitting in the kitchen 
below and listening, or pretending to do so, to 


| the wild talk of the childish old lock-keeper. 





| 


.As for the Hubble family, they all, having 
learnt what, had happened, went comfortably to 
bed, and declared amongst themselves that it 
served the governess right—her immersion in the 
lock—for having had the,audagity to arrive at 
such an unearthly hour and in such a preposter- 
ous fashion, 

However, in the morning, they sent one of 
their smart maids round,to inquire how the 
patient was progressing, and, the.smart maid 
tripped back and reported that, according, to the 
Marley surgeon, Miss Ferris was too ill at present 
to be removed from the cottage, and that she had 
sunk into a sound sleep_and still slept, 

So, then Miss Piyner, the, Hubble damsel’ 
own,special attendayt, minged round to the Loc«, 
and left word at. the door ,that her mistress and 
the young, “ leddies,” would, look in , with, in- 
quiries as soon as they could find the time to do 
£0; which somehow did not, happen until the 
second.day, ayhen.Miss Ferris was wel} enough,to 
be dressed and to sit up by the fire in the little 
whitewashed bed-room_ which had,been, the. bed- 
room of the lock-keeper’s .daughter, . 

But a severe cold had followed on the effects, af 
the accident, and the.shock.and excitement.of it 
all had weakened. her, considerably ; so that. for 
the next. few days, at any, rate, said Mr. Stone, 
the Marley.surgeon,,; his patjent must remain 
where-she was. 

When she awoke for the first time to con- 
sciousness, of her, strange, surroundings—when 
she had.realised the event of the past night, aud 
had discovered who it was that.sat watching, by 
her bedside —the governess said feverishly : 

“T must write, a letter,,please, immediately — 
only.a few words,,Miss: Herncastle—and then— 
and; then I will try to;thank you for all that you 
have.done for me,’! . 

“As to thanking me,,thatis nonseuse,”’ said 
Helen, smiling... ‘I think.it would. be far better 
for you if you were,to remain quiet Es ie 

“But; my, letter-indeed.it must be written 
at once,” had, pleaded. the, governess, “It is 
really important.” 

“Frankly, 1 do not believe that you are yet 
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typng) engugh,.to write, said, Helen, kindly. | 
~ Lot me be your amanucnsis,;) 

“T assure, you that,I am quite strong enough,” 
replied Miss Eervia earnestly,— that is, if .you 
will help me. 

So Helen, without, further, parley, obtained 
the necesgany,,.artigles,.and, put, herfirm, arm, 
around her new, friend,, who, thag,supported, sat 
upin bed and, sera¢ched, ,hastily,; without date or 
uldyess,.the following words; 


“ DEAREST.PHIIg--- 
“T arrived here.Jate,.but am quite safe, 
Will write;you a long, long letter—also to Aunt. 
Lucy—in a. few. daysii time... Yours, dearest, 
with a’world of love to both, 
“Lina.” 


Vith, trembling, delicate. fingers she folded 
ul elosed, the, note, and. directed, the, envelope 
“ Pupap Ferris, Esq, 
10, Portugal. Squase, 
Lond nw, .1V.* 





Her hand still shook, visibly. when she gave this | 


rief letter into the custody-of Helen Herncastle. 

‘ Pleaselet it go as soonas:possible,” said Miss | 
Vertis eagerly ;,“ it is to my brothen, who will be 
very, angious .to hear,from me, It tells him 
i thing to gmake him uneasy, for, he is extremely | 
‘clicate, and the slightest eause..will sometimes | 

ing ga an illness,” she added, with a faint | 
:mile, 

“Tt shall go at once,” Helen promised; and 

t the room with the letter.in her,hand, 

On that, day when Lina Ferris was dressed.and | 
siting, by ,.the,,fire,in,.a roomy..old chintz- 

yored,chair,,Mark , Hernecastle, accompanied by 

i Jasper; Brogke, was allowed;.to come upstairs 

» see her. 

Helen.noticed,that ehe, became.much agitated 
it sight of theanen ;,that.,Mark, himself looked 

vkwaxd, and shy,; and Mark’s sister escribed the 

vyousnegs of both to an embarrassing conscious- 
uces,of their pecalian relations ,ane.. towards the 
ther. » Mark, in the-character .of preserver, was 
ireading,e be-thanked, for what he had done; | 
nd Misa Bercis,in that of preserved, was of course 
odeavguring to find language sufficiently eloquent 
in which ,to express, her gratitude, Thus was 
Helen settling it in her own mind, when thejlock- 
reper, suddenly breaking forth into a cry, turned, | 
the attention of ail to himself. 

“ Ma’am, forgive me !”’ he cried, falling,ou. his 
knees by .the governess’s. chair... ‘ You are like 
iny deay, dead gir] sitting there! That chair was. | 
:er armchair her very chair, ma’am !. Evange-; | 
line, Evangeline ! oh, my dean lost, Vangie !,” 

He clasped. the,girl’s small white and . within | 

th his own, and wept over it in the childish | 
fashion, the; weak,,abandonment,, which, at all 
‘vents, Wasno revelation to Mark aud Helen, Hern- 

“te, 

But Lina,Ferris was a stranger to Ja:per,and 
his wayg. ., Shep was trying hard,,to speak. The 
next instant’ they-perceived. fhat, she had fainted. 

Then Mark immediately. found, his,tongue, and | 

ust out wrathfully— 

“Go down, you,old fool, do. Whythe deuce 
cagnot you, be, rational now, and, again? Can't 
vou, ge@, thatthe lady.is too. ill to understand your 
bungensigal, vagariessn>—” 

He, checkeq,, himee fy. remembering. Jasper’s 
years.and,-afiliefion ; and gently taking, hina ,by 
theyarm,Herncastle led the old maa away, leaving, 
Misg, Ferris. to Helen’s miristrations, And .so 
long, as the, governess remained,af the, Lock 
cottage, Helen, Heracastle , watched over, her, , 
attended to her,comforts,:as her especial charge, 

When her presence was required at home,, 
Helengent, Martha, Cro¢ket—an excellent nurses 
'o take her plage. And Miss Pinner called every 
day, with inquiries from, the. Hubbledamily ; and 
sometimes, Miss Pinner, would, bring., with her a 
uiall rice, pudding, and \sometinjes .some,, stale,, 
Hlanemanges, Bub, Miss.,Ferris, preferred those 








delicacies which came from the Lower Mills, 
Mark, after that first interview with the invalid, 
was for sternly, forbidding, Jagper ever. again 
to visit, Mis Ferris’s,room during; the few days 
which would end her enforced stay at the Lock, 
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The girl.herself, however, surprised Herneastle | that gal would, to buy a hartificial for, her 
by declaring that she was glad to converse: with | Sunday bonnet. She’ says she, shall have a 


the old. man; he interested her, she said ; ‘and 
shewas stronger now-—a greit.dealstronger—than 
she had beei on that first occasion of their meet- 
ing upstairs. 

So Jasper, as pleased asa child, used, when- 
ever he could, to steal up and talk to the strange 
young lady. who satin his dead girl’s room ; and 
sometimey without knowing that he did so, he 
would call her Evangeline. 

Once, .after the:lock-keeper , had, been sitting 
with Miss Ferris and speaking of his lost. Vangie, 
Helen. coming. briskly in had found the girl in 
tears, She tried to brush them away, but Helen's 
keen eyes were not to be deceived. The latter 
affected. not, to notice, the circumstance ; but the 
governess herself observed— 

“Tt is nothing ; do notmind me.. Iam feeling 
rather..low-spirited to-day. And—and the .old 
man’s tale.is so mournful a one, it has touched 
me-—saddened me inexpressibly.”’ 

“ He is a very. tiresome old man!” said Helen 
impatiently. “If I were you, my dear, I would 
not have him up here at all. Hes but doleful 
company, at the best of times.” 

**On the coutrary, I like him to come,” Miss 
Ferris rejoined, more calmly. “ Besides,” with 
a little smile, “is not he in his own house ?.” 

“ Hedoes not know half. his time what he is 
chattering. about,” Helen said, with decision, 
“ My brother always says. that he is as mad as a 
March hare.” 

To this Miss: Ferris made no response ; merely 
bowed her head, as if in token that she under- 
stood, 

And go the week slipped by, and the governess 
grew. well.enough to enter upou her duties, 

When she. quitted the Lock cottage for the 


| Hubbles’.house she pressed some.gold pieces into 


the hand of Jasper. Brooke—gold pieces. which re- 
presented a sum that. is seldom, at least. for 
fanciful charity, at the command of governesges 
engaged.at a salary of forty pounds.a year--aud 
he, on receiving them, looked earvestly, with his 
vacant, troubled eyes, first at the donor and then 
at the money,.and said, with grateful simplicity, 
that he should never spend it—-never—he should 


| keep, it always for her.sake-—yes, alwaya.for her 


sake—because she was so beautiful and so like 
his dear, dead Evangeline. 
And then, when. the strange Jady was fairly 


gone from the cottage, Jasper sat down in the: 
| porch, xegardless.of the wild weather, his. arms 


flung over his bent, gray, head, and sobbed-aloud 
in the, weak and broken manner which the Hubble 
girls had. deseribed .to Helen when. they. called 
shortly afterwards at the Lower Mills, Yet they 


| had toldher nothing that she did not know before ; 


she, during the past week, having. been. con- 
stantly with the young stranger, and they. having 
got, their. information second-hand from the 
mincing, abigail Pinner. 

By-and-by, Martha came into the diving-room 
again, but Helen stirred not.from her thoughtful 
attitude.. The tall old servant lit the lamp, drew 


down the blinds, and then the warm curtains.over. 


them. , She heaped on more firing, and. swept the 
hearth clean; ;, and then, having removed the 
kettledrum ,equipage, with a snot of open dis- 
dain, Martha spread. the cloth for regular. tea.and 
brought in ahome-cured ham. The master, whom 
she had, hugged,as.a baby, had, Martha was well 
aware, the, wholesome appetite of a vigorous and 


. hard-working. man; and, Helen. herselfnever 
neglected to ascertain that there. was something. 


substantial.in the house for her brother. Mark’s 
tea, 

Presently, with a start, the mistress looked up. 

“Why, it is you. for the second time,.Martha/! 
Wheré is Jane this afternoon ?” 

© That,gal Jane,is. as.,ockard aud, contrairy as 
any mule!” grumbled Martha. ‘‘ She's.gone to 
Marley.” 

“ She, might have, waited. for a better. day,” 
said Helen ; “though I believe I gave her per- 
mission to go..’ ; 

“ Jest what I said. Miss Helen. But: there! it 
ain’t a mossel o’use to waste yer breath on Jane; 
especially, when-she,s got. finery, in, her hi,” 
returned, Mariha,, with. indignation. ‘“ She'd 
trapse througu.muck aud mire above her middle, 


| 





yaller rose—a yaller rose, indeed !”’ 

Martha stalked out, muttering jrefully “a 
yaller rose!” and the mistress of the Lower, 
Mills'once mote fell into a brown study, seeing. 
sundry odd things and many familiar faces in. 
the heart of the fire before her. , Aggin, she, 
started, for now a solid hand wag laid upon her 
shoulder, Mark, in his dusty clothes, was, 
standing beside her on the hearthrug. 

“ Helen, old woman, you were snoring !”’ 

She laughed, jumped up, and, pressed her 
hands tight upon her eyes to banish the visions , 
they had seen. 

“T was deep in thought, my dear,), sho said, | 
“if you mean that. I did not even hear, you 
come in.” 

“What, pray,, were you . thinking 
deeply ?” 

“T was thinking of Miss Ferris,’ 
quiet reply. 

“Oh ! said Mark, blushing suddenly. through 
his flour. 

“She is really gone to the, Hubbles to-day,.” 
Helen. continued. “She went to them, after 
luncheon. Amelia and, Sophy have been. here ; 
and—and, Mark,” added his sister, with a sigh, 
“T greatly fear that Miss, Ferris will be far from 
happy with those girls at Marley Mills.” 

“Ah!” was. all that. Mark said this time. 
And forthwith, with much care in the operation, 
he seated himself at the table and began to carve 
the ham. 

* 


about. so 


was, Helen’s 


* * * * 

When Jane, towards seven o'clock, returned to 
the Lower Mills, laden with, paper-bags—herself 
and her parcels alike sopped through aud through, 
according to Martha—she brought with her the 
news that Sir Philip Wronghton had come back 
to the Priory ; for the Mosscpurt carriage had 
met him, declared Jane, at the Marley station. 

“Tt passed me on the Redminster road,” said 
she, as she unlaced her. thick wet boots before, 
the kitchen fire, “and splashed: me from top to 
toe. And I seqyhis white face in the carriage 
lights; and Mr, Arminger, he was -with. Sir 
Philip, for I see him too,” 

When Mark came in to supper, Helen said to 
him as she brought him, his slippers : 

“ Mark, Sir Philip Wroughton has returned 
this evening to the Priory. Did you knpw it?” 

“Nonsense!” replied he. “I saw Guy only 
this morning, and he said nothing, about it. 
Sir Philip is not expected until Christmas,” 

“Guy, it appears, was with him in. the 
carriage,” rejoined Helen ; and she repeated 
Jane’s story. 

“Can't be,” said Herncastle, thoughtfully ; 
* unless rr 

He stopped, and locked up at his sister with a 
queer, questioning sort of expression in his eyes. 
He kicked off his boots in silence. 

“Ah, my dear, that’s precisely it, we may, be 
sure;” nodded Helen, drily enigmatical,, Then 
she added: “Yes, he has come home all in a 
hurry, depend upon it, as he has come home all 
ina hurry to Mosscourt, before to-day—for the 
simple - reason that he wag compelled to do so. 
Of course he telegraphed to Guy,” 

“ Phew !” whistled Mark. , “I suspect you are 
right, old girl.” 

“Women usually are,” she laughed, “ only they 
so seldom get their due!” 

So saying, Helen Herneastle quitted the room, 
for a moment to speak to Martha in the kitchen ; 
and Mark, left to himself, heard the restless moan , 
of the swollen river and the familiar throb of 
his busy mill—the black night brooding , over 
all. 





——_ 


CHAPTER VILL. 


ON THE ICE, 


7 


“On~—o-— 0-0!” cried Sophy. Hubble, with 
desperate clutches at her companion’s, arm, “I 
shall fall, Mri Arminger ; I am certain—I—I am 
certain I shall fall!” 

Then she gasped, reeled, and clung to her 
cavalier even more tenaciously, if possible, than , 
she had clung before. 
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He supported her, laughing, and said,— 

“Try again, Miss Sophy. Ce n’est que le pre- 
mer qui coflte vous saves.” 

“That’s all very well in theory, vous savez,” 
pouted Sophy, recovering her balance with 
difficulty, and venturing very gingerly to move 
onward again ; but the ter pas with skates 
en one’s feet, Mr. Arminger, is likely to cost one 
a deal, I—I—I am afraid. Oo—ee!” 

ere Sophy staggered ludicrously ; grabbed at 
the young man this time in vain ; and sat down 
suddenly upon the ice before him. 

“What a spectacle you are making of yonr- 
self,” called out Amelia, scornfully, as, hand-in- 
hand with some Marley youth considerably 
smaller than herself she tottered past her sister, 
who, with Guy Arminger bending over her, and 
good-temperedly assisting her in the task, was 
new endeavouring to stand erect once more. 

“You are not cutting an over brilliant —oh !— 
figure, is she, Mr. Arminger?” observed Sophy, 
with great caution, “as far as I am any judge in 
the matter. She goes along—oh !—very much 
after the fashion of a cat in walnut-shells, doesn’t 
she, Mr. Arminger ?” 

“That, at any rate, is better than not going 
along at all.” 

Amelia was looking over her shoulder to retort ; 
when, with scarce a second’s warning, her heels 
slid outward, and Miss Hubble lay in a heap with 
her unfortunate youth upon the top of her. 

Sophy herself could afford to crow in spite of 
her mishaps ; for had not she managed to secure 
Guy Arminger all to her own service, whilst 
Amelia, wp to the present, had beem compelled to 
rest satisfied with the unwilling aid of a school- 


As for Arminger, he pitied himself intensely, 
seeing that Suphy Hubble had “ nabbed” him, as 
he called it, early in the afternoon ; and as yet 
he could discern not the faintest probability of 
ridding himself of the unwelcome preference, He 
was not this afternoon exactly in the humour to 
laugh and joke with Sophy, for there was in the 
distance a figure upon the ice—a figure neatly and 
darkly clad, and innocent alike of,costly furs and 
and bushy red-toque-crowned locks, that skated 
quietly and well, with an erectaud a business-like 
air—whom Arminger was impatient to join. 

Still, he was too courteous and sweet-tempered 
to allow the girl at his cide to perceive that to 
him, in his present frame of mind, her society 
was little better than a nuisance. 

Sophy’s aim, perhaps, on that afternoon was 
not so much to learn to skate and improve her- 
self in the art as to keep Mr. Guy Arminger by 
her side as long as possible, and so to triumph 
over Amelia and her hobbledehoy. 

She knew that Guy was not what her mother 
considered “ an eligible young man ; ” nor was he, 
perhaps, a very steady yourg man. But he was 
pleasant to be seen with, being so good-looking ; 
pleasant to look at and to talk to ; was to be met 
at most of the houses in the neighbourhood 
whither the Hubbles themselves went; and 
above all as agent and steward to Sir Philip 
Wroughton, he lived at Mosseourt Priory. 

This fact counted for not a little in the 
estimation of the Hubbles, who certainly, in a 
fashion, knew a good deal of Sir Philip himself. 
At least, the head of the Hubble household knew 
a good deal of the affairs of Sir Philip 
Wroughton. 

But, after all, it was at the Lower Mills that 
the Hubble girls most frequently met Guy 
Arminger. 

He was a young man of good descent, his 
family, the earlier members of which had once 
owned a considerable estate in the county of 
Suffolk, having come down, through ex- 
travagance with a rush, in the world. Indeed, 
his father and Sir Philip Wroughton had been 
young men together in days gone by ; so that 
when, some three years back, affairs at the 
Priory had got into such a plight that they were 
fast drifting beyond the control of its negligent 
master, he remembered the existence of the son 
of his old friend, and wrote and offered young 
Arminger the post which he now occupied in the 
old Mosscourt ruin. 

Guy, at that date, had left Cheltenham, where 
he had been educated, and was then living in 





easy idleness at the house of his guardian in 
London. But that gentleman had recently 
made known to him that there were no available 
funds for a ’Varsity course, and that it con- 
sequently behoved him to look out for some- 
thing to do in the world with all posiible 
despatch. 

Sir Philip’s offer was a timely one, and Guy at 
once accepted it. The young fellow was almost 
alone in life, his parents being dead and his only 
sister married and settled in Canada, And 
though, it may be, he would have preferred to 
remain in town, since nothing in the way of 
employment there presented iteelf to him, he 
perforce bowed to circumstances and resigned 
himself to life in the country. 

He came to Mosscourt, and Sir Philip, 
perceiving that the young man seemed equal to 
the work required of him, took himself off to 
foreign soil again, saying, as usual, that it was 
uncertain when he should return, and leaving 
Guy Arminger to do the best he could with the 
mass of muddled business which he found there 
at the Priory. 

Sir Philip Wroughton, Guy very soon dis- 
covered, was for ever coming and going without 
ceremony or warning. . Sometimes he would stay 
at Mosscourt for a night or two only ; at other 
times he would remain for a month, And the 
home-coming of the master of the dreary, cld 
mansion was gener«lly a matter of compulsion. 
This, too, had Guy discovered as time went-on. 

The young man soon made himself happy 
enough in his new quarters ; his temperament 
was naturally a contented and an easy-going 
one. He had his own rooms in the old house ; 
there was a horse dog-cart always at his 
command ; he was entirely, for the greater part 
of the year, his own master. If he felt inclined 
to run up to town for a day or so’s change, he 
had abundant leisure and moderate means 
wherewith to indulge the inclination, Guy, ere 
long, began to consider, himself as being not so 
badly placed after all ; for he was very fond of 
an easy life, of pleasure and of pleasant things. 

Fishing, one summer evening, from the banks 
of the Mosscourt meadows, Sir Phillip’s young 
agent met Mark Herncastle, engaged upon the 
same occupation as himself. The two men got 
into conversation, as anglers will, and Mark, shy 
and reserved as he knew himself to be, felt 
vaguely astonished at the manner in which he 
thawed towards Guy Arminger. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the secret lay in Guy’s own singularly 
winning and attractive personality. Later on, 
they strolled together, with their fishing tackle, 
over the winding bridge in Herncastle’s home- 
ward direction ; Arminger observing that he was 
in no hurry to get back to the Priory ; and so on 
to the garden-gate of the Lower Mills, 

Mark, in his quiet way, suggested that his new 
acquaintance should come in for a glass of beer 
or a little cold whisky-and-water ; it was yet 
early. Guy, nothing loath, acquiesced imme- 
diately ; and, with Mark, entering the cool, plea- 
sant house, he was introduced to his friend’s sister, 
Helen. 

From that evening thenceforward he became a 
frequent visitor at the Lower Mills; and the ac- 
quaintance thus carelessly begun by degrees, 
ripened into a treasured friendship. Arminger, 
indeed, conceived a great respect for Herncastle ; 
and Mark, on his part, was often the means, by 
brotherly talk and sensible advice, of saving Guy 
from many a folly and the consequences attended 
on it. He was continually looking in with a new 
song for Helen to try over, a new magazine, some 
flowers from the wild old gardens at Mosscourt, 
a new pipe for Mark to examine. Arminger had 
always a laughing excuse for these frequent visits 
of his. 

It was at the Lower Mills that Guy first met 
the Hubble girls, who made a “ dead-set ” at him 
with their fascinating powers the instant the in- 
troduction was an accomplished fact between 
them. 

“He was so awfully good-looking!” they 
whispered to each other on going away. 

And it was true. Guy Arminger was blest 
with beauty of no common crder—a perfect face 
and perfect form. He was neither so tail nor so 
strong-looking as Mark Herncastle, said the 


Hubble girls, but he wasa million times hand. 
somer—oh yes! His eyes were sweetest, darkest 
blue, pronounced Sophy, rapturously—in faet, 
they were the rare, true violet colour. 

Arminger, indeed, was very fair, with the 
warm, downy fairness of a rich, ripe eg is 
hair was crisp and golden in sunlight; pale 
auburn in shadow. His thick eyebrows 
and eye-lashes, in reality of a tawny hue, 
looked sometimes quite dark when a deeper flush 
than usual was glowing on his handsome face, 

His features were strikingly clean-cut; his 
teeth were beautifully white—perpetual smoking 
apparently failing to spoil them; whilst the 
long, fair moustache, which drooped from his red- 
upper lip hid a mouth which was as sweet and 
smiling as that of a pretty woman. 

Such was Guy Arminger, egw ips pe and 
weak of will ; nay, with many faults which needed 
but opportunity, perhaps, to broaden into actua? 
vices. As for his careless, impulsive nature, that, 
without doubt, he had, with his good looks, in- 
herited from his mother, who had been a charm- 
ing Irishwoman ; but whose imprevident light- 
hearted ways, upon her introduction into the 
Arminger family, had certainly wrought that 
family no especial good. 

Christmas was approashing ; hard and frosty 
weather had followed in the wake of gale and 
flood. The riverside meadows in the low-lying 
neighbourhood of Marley were sheeted with 
water ; and business now at the Mills, both the 
greater and the less, was at a standstill at the 
time, owing to the blocks of ice which, floating 
down stream, had made their way into the mill- 
ponds and clogged the mill-wheels. 

The afternoon was dim and bitterly cold ; the 
sun, already westering and showing like a globe 
of smouldering fire through the haze overhead, 
promised a continuance of the present hard 
weather, 

All the idler members of Marley society were, 
on that December afternoon, disporting them- 
selves upon the ice in a meadow about a quarter 
of a mile distant from Mark Herncastle’s mill, 
and were airing their accomplishments, or their 
lack of them, in the usual manner for the benefit 
of shivering spectators on the towing-path. 

“Why, there is Helen!” suddenly exclaimed 
Sophy Hubble, “ talking to Miss Ferris and the 
brats. It’s the first time I’ve caugtt sight of 
her. Do you see her yonder, Mr. Arminger, 
Helen Herncastle, I mean ?” 

“T’ve seen her for some time,” said Arminger, 
restlessly. 

“And I declare there’s Mark—I mean Mr. 
Herncastle—come into the field, and putting on 
his skates too. Poor Amelia ! she’s hobbling over 
to him, or trying to. Do look at her, Mr. 
Arminger! Let us stop for a moment. Isn't 
she droll?” 

Then she strangled a grimace in its infancy, 
and once more gave him her hand. Her feet, 
with their new skates and leather strapping, were 
aching to positive agony; but Sophy had no 
intention of giving up the sport eo long as she 
could manage to keep Guy as her partuer in it. 

So he, making the best of a bad job, sallied 
forth again into the moving throng, with the 
heroic Sophy tottering by his side. ‘ 

By-and-by Helen Herncastle, in her plain yet 
well-fitting dark clothes, met Guy and his 
sprightly companion in the middle of the field ; 
and fortbwith she explained to them that Martha 
Crocket had just sent out from the house some 
beautiful hot tea and some hot seed cake as well. 
Would not they come and join them on the rugs 
epread in a sheltered corner by the next gate? 
Arminger, with an inward groan of relief, said 
“yes” with alacrity on the spot ; and for Sophy 
Hubble herself there was no choice left but to 
accompany him and Helen to the rendezvous. 

Somewhat apart from the group gathered 
around Martha’s urn of fragrant Souchong and 
homely basket of smoking-hot seed-cake stood 
Mark Herncastle, cup-and-saucer in hand, talking 
to Miss Ferris, who was quietly enjoying her tea 
with the rest. F 

The girl Jane had followed Martha with rugs 
and shawls, and Miss Herncastle and her party 
had settled themselves well in the shelter of the 





wintry hedge. 
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Clinging shyly to the gown of Lina Ferris, and 
coutentedly munching hot cake the while—tor 
they had already learned to love and to obey the 
reserved, yet tender-voiced girl whom ‘they 
called their governess—were her two small 
charges, Joey and Tommy, as their grandfather, 
Reuben Hubble, had facetiously nick-named 
them ; they having received in baptism the 
names of Josephine and Thomasina respectively. 
They were always very good and quiet little 
maids when managed kindly and sympathetically 
—Josephine being five and a half, and little 
Thomasina over four. 

“Do you not skate?” Mark was inquiring of 
his companion ; adding wistfully, “I have just 
now plenty of time. We can’t work, you know, 
in sych weather as this ; and—and I should like 
to teach you. I should be so happy, believe 
me——” 

“Tt is, indeed, very kind of you,” the gover- 
ness inte rupted with a smile; “but I assure 
you I am tolerably proficient in the art. I learnt 
two or three winters ago in London when the 
Serpentine was frozen. We get capital skating 
in town sometimes.” 

“Then why won't you try now?” said Mark, 
eagerly. “ Will you, Miss Ferris? Take a turo 
with me——” 

He stopped again, and grew very hot. 

“No,” she answered firmly, “I would rather 
not, You seem to forget, Mr. Herncastle, that I 
am merely the governess with these people here. 
{ could not leave my little pupils—what in the 
world would the Misses Hubble say !" She 
smiled gently again, “ Besides, you likewise for- 
get that I have no skates ; I did not bring any 
with me.” 

“Never mind the Hubble girls,” said Mark, 
bruaquely. “And as for skates, why, I will go 
up to Marley this very evening and get youa 
pair, if you will but promise——” 

“JY can promise you nothing,” Miss Ferris 
interrupted, very gently now. “I am not my 
own mistress in this place. Surely you can 
understand that, Mr. Herncastle ?” 

For a moment she looked at him with 
her lovely dark eyes, and the sweet proud lips 
seemed touched with pathos, 

“So you must not be vexed,” she added, “nor 
think that I am ungrateful. Yon know,” 
miling a little sadly, “that I look upon you as 
my best friend amongst all these strange people. 
How lonely should I feel here if it were not for 
you and your sister, Mr, Herncastle !”’ 

“T hope so,” stammered Mark. ‘“I—I mean, 
you know, that is—that it makes me very 
happy to think that you regard us as your 
friends.” 

“Have not I good reason to do so!” said 
the young governess, gravely, her eyes shining, 
her voice tremulous. “ Relieve me, I am not one 
to forget a noble act——” 

“ Ah, don’t—please !"” put in Mark, hurriedly, 
looking truly uncomfortable. 

He saw that tears were glistening upon her 
heavy eyelashes; he was wretched ; he looked 
oyer the field helplessly. It was with intense 
relief that he heard Miss Ferris saying, — 

“Mr. Hernecastle, will you take my cup? 
Joey and Tommy are getting frozen, and we are 
going to run about for a short while in order to 
get ourselves warm again before we go indoors. 
Thank you. Come, dears! This will never do! 
I don’t know what grandmamma would say to 
us if we were all to go home with bad coughs 
and sore throats !” 

“She would put us to bed and make us have 
mustard-plasters on our stomachs,” said Joey, 
looking up seriously. , 

“And gregory-powder,” added Tommy, in her 


small, slow, sing-song treble. “Do you like | 


gregory-powder, Miss Ferris ¢"’ 

“Very much,” smiled Lina, soberly, “when I 
know that it will do me good to take it.” 

So saying, she giasped a tiny hand in each of 
her own, and briskly trotted the youngsters off 
the ice, 

“Ts that your new governess, my dear?” said 
a > of the Hubbles to Amelia. “Surely 
not!” 

Amelia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, you may ask !—dressing, as she does, 





a great deal too extravagantly and conspicuously 
for a person in her position. That seal she has 
on to-day is every jot as good as mine. I cannot 
understand it.” m 

“ All her things are simply beautiful,’ cried 
Sophy, vivacious!y—“ her under-clothing, especi- 
ally! All of the finest of the fine, and marked 
‘Lina Ferris’ in full, if you please! though any- 
one would take her for a ‘ Mary Anne.’” 

“T presume that Mrs. Hubble had proper 
references with the—the young person?” said 
the friend, pursing up her lips virtuously. “One 
can’t be too careful.” 

“Oh, I believe it’s all right,” replied Amelia, 
in her careless way. ‘She has been living for 
several years with a Mrs. Mac. Somebody or 
other in Portugal-square, who is a kind of rich 
relative, I should imagine, and who has given 
her a home for her services, Anyway, mamma 
managed what little correspondence there was 
in the matter; and she was perfectly satisfied, 
for aught I know to the contrary, We didn’t 
care, Sophy and I, so long as somebody 
was found from somewhere to take the 
responsibility of those little plagues off our 
hands.” 

“ Portugal-square, my dear!" exclaimed the 
friend, “is not that a very aristocratic neighbour- 
hood? Iam sure I have heard so.” 

“T really neither know nor care,” replied 
Amelia, indifferentiy. “ But Miss Ferris’s brother 
vlso lives at 10, Portugal-square,” cried Sophy : 
“ for I've seen the letters she writes to him —and 
she is always writing to him—with that address 
on the envelope.” 

“ Did Miss Ferris herself tell you that it was 
her brother ?”’ inquired H@len Herncastle, coolly. 

“Certainly. I asked her only yesterday, and 
she said that it was—shortly enough, I grant 
you. I think she is frightfully stuck-up for a 
governess. and wants taking down a peg. 1 don’t 
believe she has a brother living in Portugal- 
square, though ; it is not likely,” said Sophy, 
disdainfully. “ There’s something ‘shady ’ about 
the young woman—that’s my conviction. Helen 
Herncastle here says she—Miss Ferris—is lovley ! 
A joke, that, isn’t it? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Here Guy Arminger, who, with eyes 
shining with suppressed merriment, had been 
listening silently to the feminine chatter, 
scrambled up from the rug upon which he had 
been resting, and said iu a quick, low tone,-— 

“ Helen, you haven’t been near me the whole 
afternoon |” 

“ Whose fault was that ?” said Helen. 

“Not mine, Helen, you saw very well how it 
was!” pleaded Guy. “ Won't you take just one 
turn with me before it gets too dark? Do!” 
And soon he and Helen together, band-in-hand, 
were flying over the surface of the darkening ice. 

They were alone with each other at last! 

Amelia and Sophy Hubble, looking blankly 
around them by-and-by, discovered, with chagrin, 
that they were deserted by everybody, even by 
Mark Herncastle. Where was he? 

He had disappeared quietly ten minutes before. 
The Hubble girls saw him now in the distance, 
by the gate nearest to the bridge, holding it opeu 
for Miss Ferris and the little ones to pass through. 

Without difficulty they recognised his tall 
figure, as he stood there bareheaded in the gather- 
ing mist, his hand extended to the governess. 

“T cannot allow you to come a step farther,” 
she was saying to him, gravely and firmly. 
“ Please go back !” 

“Go back!" he repeated slowly. “ Why ?”’ 

“The Misses Hubble are alone. You must go 
back to them,’ 

“Where is the use? I have taken off my 
skates,” said Mark, discontentedly. 

“They are ‘acme,’” remarked Lina with a 
smile. ‘ You can easily put them on agaia,” 

“T have no wish to put them on again,” replied 
Herncastle, almost curtly. 

“ You will make it pleasinter for me in the end, 
Mr Herncastle,” said the governess, " with a kind 
of proud simplicity, “if you go back. Do you not 
comprehend ?” 

“ Ah!’ said Mark, quickly. He did compre- 
hend. 

“ Good-bye,” Miss Ferris said then, “TI shall 
come to see your sister soon—perhaps very soon.” 





“Thank you—do,” replied the young man, 
earnestly. ‘“ You know that you are always wel- 
come—no one on earth more so with Helen and 
me.” 

“T must say ‘Thank you’ now ; for I know 
that I can believe what you say.” 

She hurried on with her tiny friends, and left 
him standing by the gate alone, Mark gased 
after her for a minute or so; and, without 
knowing it, drew a deep sigh. Theu he went 
slowly and thoughtfully back to Amelia aud 
Sophy Hubble. 

(To be continued. ) 








FICKLE FORTUNE. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
As Fred Worth uttered the words, he kissed 


the prostrate form of his mother, and turning, 
walked hastily out of the room. 

The door had scarcely closed after him ere 
Mercy sunk in a dead faint by Mrs. Worth’s 
side, 

It was she who recovered reason first, and 
with it came the wildest grief that she had ever 
known. 

Where was Fied? Where had he gone? Per- 
haps even at that moment he was in deadly peril 
of his life. She mu-t save him—oh, Heaven |! 
she must, and at once ! 

Hurriedly she set about restoring Fred's 
mother, and with the first breath of returning 
consciousness she fled from the room and up to 
her own. 

She was just about to seize her hat and cloak, 
and to dash out into the street, in the mad hope 
of overtaking him, all heedless cf little Pearl's 
cry, as she woke from her sleep and held out her 
hand, when there came a sudden knock upon the 
door. 

It was the coloure? maid. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, you are wanted in Miss 
Burton’s room.” 

“TI cannot go now,” cried Mercy, inco- 
herently. “I have an urgent errand that I needs 
must attend to at once.” 

“But you must come, madame,” said the girl, 
slowly but very impressively. 

“It is impossible,” returced Mercy, attempting 
to pass her by. “Every moment of my time is 
precious.” 

“But, madame must go to the sick-room,” 
reiterated the girl, so earnestly that Mercy 
paused, 

“Ts there a change for the worse?” she 
whispered, nervously, and trembling with appre- 
hension. 

The young woman skilfully evaded the ques- 
tion by muttering some low words which Meroy 
could not quite catch. 

“T will look in at the sick-room one moment,” 
she said. “Then you—you must not detain 
me.” 

Suddenly she turned and asked,— 

“Do you know wheiher Mr. Worth is in the 
house ¢” 

“ He is in the library, ma’am.” 

“You are sure?” gasped Mercy. 

“Quite sure, ma’am. He also has had a 
message to come to the sick-room. I stopped 
and gave it to him myself on my way here,” 

Thus assured that he had not yet left the house, 
Me:cy breathed 1 great sigh of intense relief. 

“J—J] do not mitd going to the sick-room with 
you now,” she whispered, in a low, unsteady 
voice ; and, all unconscious of what was Lo accrue 
from it, Mercy followed her companion from the 
room and up to Agnes’s chamber. 

The silence of death was upon all things as she 
parted the silken portréres and entered the room 
where the sick girl lay, white and gasping, upon 
the couch. 

The two doctors made way for her, motioning 
her to advance to the couch, 

“Oh ! she is not dying—not dying?” gasped 
Mercy, with a wild wail of terror. “ You must 
not tell me that!” 
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“ Ave you so ‘very much surprised ?”! asked | 


Doctor Gibson, s'owly and impressively. 

But Mercy did not seem to hear, 

“Oh, she must not die—she must not ‘ie! 
she cried. 
you cannot save her'life ?” 

“Man “ean work ‘against the skill of tan,” 
significintly replied Doctor Gibson, “but not 
atirainst the will-of Heaven.” 

“But is she dying?” wailed Mercy, grayping 
the ice-cold Hands. 

* She shall not die if we can save ‘her,’ simul- 
taneously echoed both doctors. 

They uttered the words in so strange a tone 
that Mercy turned and looked at them in won- 
der. 


” 


“ Her’s has been the strangest and most com- 
plicated é¢ase that it has ever heen our lot to 
undertake,’ continued Doctor Gibson. “ But 
we have at last sulved the great mystery. 

At that moment Mr. Worth’ entered the room. 
His face was still very pale, but he was outwardly 
calm. 

He’ was just in time to catch the last words, 
and he stepped up hurviedly to the doctor ere 
he could utter another word to Mercy. 

“Do you say that my betrothed is’ dying ?”’ 
he cried, hoarsely, flinging himself on his khiees 
beside the couch, on ‘the ‘side ‘Opposite to Where 
Mercy was 

“What we have to say had better be deferred 


for a few moments, until he is more calm and | 


better able to bear the shock,” said Doctor 
Harris, ‘nodding in the direction Where Mr. 
Worth knelt prostrated with grief. 

Both acquiesced in this view. 

Mércy had become strangely calm, and both 
doctors noticed that’she intently ‘watched the 
actions of young Mr. Worth, 

‘T think I have unearthed the secret of the 
whole affair,” whispered Doctor Gibson to: his 
friend.- “ Watch the gaze Mrs. Smith is bending 
upon the betrothed lover of the girl who lies here 
sick unto death !” 

He motioned the doctor back into-the recess of 
the bay-window. 

‘Let me finish my story here,” he whispered 
under his breath. “This is what I would say : 
This mange woman in the black dress loves Mr. 
Worth! Ah! you start, my friend. So did I 
when the theught first flashed across my mind. 
Within the last few moments this thought has 
settled into a conviction, She is the only one 
interested in the death of Miss Burton. Look 
carefully into the chain of evidence I present to 
you, and you will have the same opinion that I 
have formed, ro doubt.” 

“In the first place, as we both know, -Mi<s 
Burten’s sudden attack of illness dated from a 
few days after this mysterious young woman 
crossed this threshold. 

‘Who she is, or whence she came, no one seems 
to have been clever enough to find out. 

“These good people were innocent enough. to 
accept her services as companion, in ‘answer to 
their advertisement, without insisting upon the 
usual recommendations, 

‘She has come and ‘gone from this’ house, 
alone, and at all hours,'no one questioning her 
movements, 

“ She has taken full charge of the patient, from 
midnight until early morning, and each forenoon 
our patient seems to have grown alarmingly 
worse. We have both discovered the presence of 
arsenic, which has been administered to her, 

“And now last, but by no means least, I have 
been observing this mysterious woman with keen 


scrutiny. I could stake my life upon it she wears | 


a wig, that her complexion is a ‘made-up’ one. 
By this you will understand me to say that the 
lines we see traced upon her face are the work of 
art, not time. The eyes covered by those blue 
glasses are bright as two stars. In short, she is 
not the middle-aged personage that she appears, 
but is ¢ a young woman, or rather a fiend incarnate, 
in disguice. 

‘I propose within the next few moments to 
tay the matter beforé Mr. Worth, and to gaiw his 
sanction to compel her to’thyow off this disguise 
before she leaves this'room, to confront her with 
the evidence of her crime, and to force her to 


“ Where is all your vaunted: skill if | 


make a full confession at the bedside of«her 
| would-be victim.” 

“T quitevagree with your plan,” assented the 
other. “But there is one precaution which we 
must not forget : the key must be turned in the 
lock and removed, if you’ would have ‘your bird 
| securely:caged. Delays are dangerous. Let Mr. 

Worth’ be told the terrible truth without a 
| moment’s delay, and we will re:t the case wholly 
with him.”’ 

Without attracting attention, Doctor Gibson 
called Mr. Worth into the recess of the -bay- 
window, while Doctor Harris engaged Mercy in 
conversation to pass the time away. 

To attempt to deseribe Fred Worth’s astonizh- 
ment, which gradually deepened into the most 
intense horror as the terrible story was’ unfolded 
to him, can better be imagined than described. 

* Agues sufféring from the effects of poison ?” 
he gasped; incredulously. ‘* Great Heaven ! how 
can I believe such an uncauny tale?) Miss Burton 
has not'an enemy in the whole wide! world, I am 
sure. No one could have a motive in attempting 
to put her out of the way.” 

“Will you! answer one ques stion 7’ said» the 
; doctor, looking earnestly at the young man. 

*Anything which you may ask,” “quickly re- 
turned the other. 

“Did you ever have any other sweetheart than 
Miss’ Burton. ' Did ‘any other woman ‘ever love 
you in the past ?” 

For a moment Fred hesitated, and his fair, 
| ‘handsome face! flushed ; then he frankly raised 
his ‘eyes'and met the keen gaze fixed upon him. 

“T have no hesitarcy in acknowledging that I 
| aid have a romance in» my life beforemy’ be- 
trothal topoor‘Agnes. Butshe knéwall about it 
from beginning to end. 

“Did ‘you give this girl up for Miss’ Burton ? 
Pardon me forasking such a direct question, but 
your answer is vitally i important.’ 

The handsome face into which the old doctor 
gazed grew very white, and the lines about the 
firm mouth deepened into an expression of pain. 

“My little sweetheart disappeared one day 
with aw handsomer man than I,” he said, huskily, 
“and from th 1at time to this I have uever looked 
upon her false but fair face.” 

“Did she love you in those days?” 
next query. 

“T wonder that you can ask the question,” said 
Fred, with a touch of haughty bitterness. “ Does 
it look very much as thongh’she lovcd: me! when 
she ran away with another man? “On-the con- 
trary, any one’ could see’ that, in pursuing the 
course she did toward’ me, she must have de- 
tested me. FE never saw this Mrs; Smith before 
we engaged her as a companion to: my mother, 
nor has Agnes, I'am’ sure. Iam completely at 
sea,” Fred added, “and therefore I leave the 
matter entirely ‘with:you. IfAgnes is dying of 
slow poison, I'beseech you to discover the perpe- 
trator of the deed, at ‘any cost—ay; and’ thongh 
it takes every dollar of my fortune, the wretch 
shall be punished to the full extent of the law.” 

“We will ‘test the matter within five minutes’ 
time,” said ‘the doctor, quietly. “Follow me, 
Mr. Worth, and ‘turn the key in» the door, as I 
have directed; thus entirely cutting off all means 
of escape for the suspected woman.” 


” 





was .the 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
QuieTLy the doctors filed into the room, and 
one of them turned the key in the door. 
It;was Dr. Gibson who wndertook the delicate 


murderess. 

“The patient has been sinking rapidly,” he 
said ; “but while there is life there is hope. We 
stumbled by the merest chance upon a terrible 
secret in regard to Miss Burton’s iilness,” he re- 
peated. “ What do you’ think it-was pe 
| Merey shook her head in an‘uncertain sort of 
| way. ” 

The doctor’s expression puzzled her exceed- 
ingly. 
“T will. tell’ you,”! he went on, slowly. “The 
poor girl on the couch — side which you wer} 

often knelt is dying of slov hs ‘eon, alministered 
j to her by some person beneath this roof.” 





her } 


A cry of hotror broke from’ Mercy’s dips. 

She sprung from ‘her ehair-and -reeled back- 
ward, looking atchim with widely-dilated eyes 
She never knéw liow it happened ; butsin that 
‘instant of time a terrible thought came to ‘her. 
Oould Fred Worth be guilty of administering i: 
to her, to free: himself’ from the Wonds ‘he’ sv 
éruelly hated ? 

Oh, how*the thétght tortured’ her! She 
would not—-she could not believe it. 

She would be: loyal to him, even in» thoug))' 
no'matter how dark everything! looked. agains: 
him. 

She noticed how his: face was buried: in 
counterpane, that -henever lifted -his head, ani 
that his whole’ frame trembled ‘like a deaf in a 
strong gale. 

“Someone under ‘this roof has ‘been guilty ot 
this most atrocious act,” continued the docto 
in a stern voice. “We suspect—we know the 
guilty party; and that party’ is in this very 
room !” 

Mercy elatped' her: hands in duinbiagony, ani 
her terrified eyes never left the form of ‘him wh 
had once been her lover. 

She wotidered vaguely low Dr. Gibson” |! 
happened to suspect’ Fred. 

“You do not answer me, Mrs. Smith,” sai id the 
doctor, frowning. ‘“ W hat have you to say /” 

“What could say ?” she sobbed, — ly. 

“You' could ‘say whether or not yourwill al 
mit who the guilty party is.’ 

“T_J do noti know,” she whiepered, ity an awe- 
struck voice. “ How should 1?” 

“The one who is guilty of ‘this diaba@ical dee! 
must be’ held aedountable for it,” said the doco 
facing her sternly. “A just punishment niu-: 
and shall be meted out to the wicked -party. [1 
you say that you will not admit the truth, thes 
[will turn the ‘affair over to Mr. Worth, here 
and now !” 

The words’ seemed to strike: her as lightning 
strikes and blasts a fair flower. 

What would they do with Fred? In imagin: 
tion she saw him in a prison eell, perhaps dobme! 
to drag out all the after-years of his life there 
and the thought seemed to drive her to madues:. 
She could not bear it. 

Better that'she'should be thought guilty tb 
he. 

“T will take it upon myself, and Fred: shall ¢> 
free,’ she said to‘ herself—‘ yes, blameless a 
free.” 

Slowly the doctor'stepped around to Frei’ 
side. 

“What have you to’say in this matter, 
Worth ?” he sail. 

Fred raised his fair, handsome face; but bef 
he could frame a reply Mercy! had: sprang 
tween them. 

“ Let me answer instead of him,’’ she’ pante:! 
hoarsely. “He knows. nothing ‘about it. ( 
hear me !—listen tome, I pray you! It is 1—! 
whom you must hold guilty. Do with ie 


the 


M 





task of unmasking the suspected’ would-be | 


you will!” 

Both of the doctors nodded towird ea ch oth 
A groan broke from Worth’s' lips—this acie 
ledgment was so terrible for him to-heéar fi 
this strange woman’s lips. 

He had hoped against -hope that! the doe! 
startling accusations might be groundless. W:at 
motive under Heaven could’ she¢have bal 
attempting to take the life of poor Agnes, 
had never cone any human’ being the slizh 
harm ? 
| At that moment there was a faint wail-out=ide. 

“Tt is the child !” whispered Fred. 

And before anyone could say aught to stay his 
steps he had opened the door, and with a litte 
chuckle of delight the b: mJ crept into the room. 

It saw Mercy and held out its arms to hes 5 
but she did not onan to take it, nordid s 
pay the slightest attention to the little one. 

“This is asad ‘scene for the'child to witness, 
although it ‘cannot. understand,” said Fred, 
| huskily. 
| “ Who are you, and what was your motive 
I'this horrible ‘crime ?” asked the doctor, stern iy. 
vs You ‘must mike a-clean ‘breast of why you 
| attempted to poison Miss Burton here and now. 

Mercy tried to speak, but the words that’ ‘he 
| wanted to say would not come at her bidding. 
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There wasone person in that room who lis- 
tened to Mercy’s most extravrdinary confession, 
white'with terror, and that was—Anunie Best. 

She knew full well ‘that the stranger’ was en- 
tirely guiltless ; then why under heaven had she 
placed herself in such a horrible position ? 

The woman ‘had ‘certainly gone mad—raving 
mad, she toldherself. 

Annie recovered her outward composure by a 
great effort, ‘and listened intently to what they 
were saying. 

“You must ‘reveal ‘your ‘identity here ‘and 
now,” Doctor Gibson was repeating, vehemently, 
“ or E shall force ‘you to do so, When'we once 
become’ convinced whoyou are, and your’ motive 
for this crime; then we’ will know how to’ pro- 
ceed againstyou. In'the first place, I order you 
to remove both the wig and glasses which we have 
discovered that you are wearing, Your identity 
is the first step in‘this matter.” 

Aery £0 pitiful that those who heard it never 
forgot’ broke from her lips. 

“ No—no!” shée'moaned ; “let mego !” 

“ Will you remove’ your disguise, or'shall I do 
it for you?” ‘thundered the doctor, advancing 
toward her with threateving gefture. 

Like a flash Mercy flung herself at Fred Worth’s 
feet. 

“Save me—oh; save me !” she cried. 

There was something in that ringing appeal that 
smote his héart like*the thrust of a knife~some- 
thing strangely farniliar in that tremulous voice, 

Ere he could put his hand toward’ her, Doctor 
Gibson had “sprung ferward,;’and with a quick 
motion gently Lut deftly snatched ‘the wig from 
her head and the glasses from her eyes; and Mercy 
—Mercy ‘Wood stood revealed, in all her terror, 
before the astonished gaze of Fred Worth and 
Annie Best. 

And at thatinstant the baby, with a low coo, 
caught at her skirts and tried to raise herself into 
her arms, 

“You—you !” cried Fred,’ in horror too great 
for words, 

“Save me—save me !’*gaxped thie girl. 

He looked at the little one, theti at the’ terrified 
face that bent over it, and’his face and his heart 
grew hard as marble. 

If the heavens had sudJenly opened, and she 
had dropped down from the clouds at his feet, he 
could not have been more horribly shocked. 

His hands trembled like aspen leaves, and his 
face was white as death. 

Mercy, his old love—ay, she whom he still 
madly loved—stood ‘before him, and in her arms 
she held—her child ! 

He wontlered that he did not go mad, then and 
there, at the sight of her. 

“ Let me go!” she panted, implovingly. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“You must be helt] answérable for your crime,” 
he said, sternly. “You showed no pity to the 
girl lying here so helpless; and why should it be 
shown you? She lies here in a deep sleep, and 
when she awakens we shall know-whether it is 
life or death she has to face. “We hope it is life, 
but we cannot be too sure. In the iuterim, 
while we-decide your -fate, you: should ‘thank 
Heaven that your plans are frustrated. “We'can- 
not decide, until the crisis is past, as to what is 
best to be done.” 

A bitter sob broke from Fred’s dips. . It almost 
seemed to him that he was in some terrible 
dream, from which he» must awaken presently. 
That Mercy, of all human'beings in the world, 
could be guilty of such a crime seemed most 
shoeking to him. 

“Fred,” she whispered again, “let me go far 
away and leave you with Agnes. She will recover, 
aud you will marry her and be happy, after all, 
and I—I will never cross your pith again.” 

He tore away the white little hands that clung 
to him, and turned to the. doctors. They were 
awed at the sight of his white, desperate face. 

“You have both assured me that Miss Burton 
will not die from this poisoning,” he said, hoarsely, 
“and I—I, the ove’ most vitally ‘interested in 
this affair, say to you: Open the door and let her 
go her way.” 

The magnanimity on the part of Mr. Worth was 
stounding to botly pbysicians, 





- eott. | 


‘head fell’ backward 'upow her abductor’s shoulder, 





“T—Leould not make a complaintiagainst her. 
I would sooner suffer for the deed myself.” 

The doctors bowed to this decree, though their 
amazement, mingled with indignation’ at this 
course, knew no bounds. , 

Fred tnrned and looked into. Mercy’s face—the 
beautiful face; and the vivlet eyes, framed in 
sunny, golden hair, that had been dearer than 
heaven to him. His'lips trenivled, and his strong 
frame shook, 

Ah, that they should meet and part like this, 
after all thote weary months of heartache ! 

“ God only knows her object in coming here in 
disguise and committing this awful crime,” was 
his mental thought ; but aloud, he only said,— 

“ Go, and may Heaven forgive you! Go to the 
father of your child.” 

A terrible lump rose in his throat ; he could 
say no more, 

The little one had crept out of Mercy’s aris, 
and out into the middle of the floor ; but Mercy 
never, in that awful moment, thought ef the 
child. She was so stunned that the full import 
of his words did not strike her just then. 

* She only knew that he waa opening the door 
for her, and harshly commanding her to go, 

Like a. storm-driven swallow, with one ‘quick 
glance in his face, the girl turnedand fed from 
the room, and out of the house. 

“ You were too generous toward her,” cried one 
of the doctors. “See! she has abandoned ‘her 


’ 


| know even 





little child, ‘Mr. Worth.” 

Then suddenly the doctor stopped short, and 
looked first at the fair-haired, beautiful: babe, 
then at Mr. "Worth; and said no more. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Wuen Mercy fled so precipitately from the | 
room, she fairly ran into the arms of a man who | 
vas crouching at one side, listening intently. 
With a muttered imprecation, he drew back, and | 
it was then Mercy saw his face. 
“ Hush ! On your'life, don’t dare to make an 
outery !” cried the harsh voice of Leonard Tres- 


Before she could utter. the scream that welled 
up from her heart, he had seized her in his strong 
arms, thrown a dark shaw] over her head, dashed | 
out into the street with her, and into a cab in 
waiting. 

Mercy had borne all that it was in human nature 
to endure. 

Too weak to struggle, too weak to cry out, her 


and she knew no more. 

When she awoke to consciousness’ of what was 
transpiring about‘her. she feund herself still in 
the coach beside Trescott, and the vehicle was 
whirling along through the sunshine‘and shadow 
of a country road with alarming rapidity. 

“ Mercy— my darling Mercy !” he cried, clasp- 
ing her hands and showering kisses upon. her up- 
turned face. “Oh, Mercy my little bride that is 
to be, why did you fiy from me so ‘cruelly the 
morning after the great ball at our home in | 
Windsor ?” 

The girl drew away from him with a bitter ery 
of anger, and'the loathing in her face, that flashed 
from her blue eyes, fairly struck him speeehless. 

“Do not speak to me! stop this:coach imme- 
diately, and let me get out !’’ she cried. “How 
dare you attempt to'thrust your'unwelcome face 
in my way again? Go hack to Vera Forsyth, for 
whom you slighted: me ; or to/Annie Best, whose 
heart and whose life you have wrecked. I know 
you for what you are; and I abhor you a thousand 
times’ more than I'ever imagined I fancied you.” 

Leonard Trescott could scarcely ' believe his 
ears, To be ‘sure, she had: fled from ‘him, but'he 
had always told himse!f that it was through pique 
and jealousy that she ran away ; that when he 
found her it would tak ly a few tender words 
or caresses to bridge over the difficulty that had 
parted them. 

Here was astate of affairs that'amazed him. 
He could seareely credit the evidences cf his own 
senses, 

To be'spurned by any woman was a new ex- 
perience to handsome! Leonard Treseott, and it | 


wwoke all the rage in ‘his uature at once, 














“Do you mean that you Co not wish to go back 
to the Windsor home and ‘marry me!” he de- 
manded, 

But before she could find time to reply, he 
went on,— 

You were terribly foolish to grow so jealous 
of Vera Forsyth as to run away from me. Why, 
I—I was merely flirting with the girl because she 
was pretty, and rather forward, and fond of at- 
tention and admiration. I knew at the time that 
she was soon to be: married, even if you did 
not, 

“ Why, she is married now, and at the other end 
ofthe world,.for aught I know or care. I can only 
add that, from the moment Ilearned of your dis- 
appearance, I have been searching for you night 
and:day. Oh, Mercy, now that I have found you, 
do not: treat me like this, I beseech you! Let 
us kiss and make up. We are driving direct 
toward the parsonage, where we are to ba 
married,” 

The anger in the girl’s face did not‘daunt him. 
He went on,— 

“Few men would care for you so much: upon 
making the terrible discovery that you had fled 
from home, and directly to the arms of an cld 
lover, remaining under his rovf until you were 
cast out from it by that lover himself. I do not 
what your quarrel with iia was 
about. I do not ask to know. The object: which 
took me tliere, [do not mind telling you. I had 
a quarrel with your lover—Fred Worth. We 
were to meet early this morning to settle the 
affair of honour ; but as he cid not show up to 
make the arrangements, I forced my way into his 
house, in order that I-might not miss -him. 








| I heard him turning you from his door, The 
| ” . 
amazement held me spellbound. I shall take this 


into account when—when Ihave my setilement 
with him, later on, Any indignity offered to you 
shall be my affair, as your husband, to settle.” 

Mercy had drawn back from him, listening with 
horror to:the words that fell from his lips. 

“The duel ‘must be averted at any cost,” she 
told herself ; yet’ she could not,—oh, -she could 
not!—marry him. “I must think of some way 
out of this,” thought Mercy, in the wildest 


| agony. I must ‘save myself, and save him, too.” 


But in a moment, while she was pondering 
over the affair, the vehicle came to a sudden stop, 
and, looking out, she ‘saw it was standing before 
the wide entrance-gate of a parsonage. 

“ Here we are!” cried Trescott, holding out 
his hand tovher. 

But Mercy drew back with dilated cyes. 

“ T have not said that I would marry you,” she 
cried. ‘“ How dared you bring me here ¢’ 

Trescott’s face grew livid with rage which he 
could ill suppress. 

“That fact was settled Letween you-aud me so 
long ago, that you surprise me by your words,” 
he said, angrily. 

“There is such a thing as a person changing 
her mind,” said Merey, as she leapt frem the 
carriage; and stéod:facing him under the trees. 

“Surely you do not mean that you havo 
changed yours ?” retortel Trescott, knowing that 


| his best policy was to temporize with her. 


“Thave, iudeed,” declared the girl: “and you 
will therefore oblige me, Mr. Trescott, by re- 
entering your carriage and driving along.” 

His face grew dark ; but again he controlled 
his rising anger. 

“Do you think I would leave you here; Mercy,” 
he said, in his most winning voice—* here, at 
this strange parsonage? I should say not! Ii 
you object to marrying me now, I know it is 
only through pique ;‘but still I say that I shall 
await your own good time ; and, as the song goes, 
‘When love has conquered pride and anger, you 
will call me back agair.’ Do get in Merey, 
darling ; do not make a scene here, See! they 
are watching us from the window. Get in, and 
we will drive on to Windsor. [t is only four 
miles farther up the road. I promise you you 
shall have your own way. Mrs, Frost is at the 
old home, You will be welcomed with open 
arms.” 

Sut still Merey refused. Trezcott’s anger wes 
fast’ getting the better of him; even Mercy could 
see that. 

“You shall get in!” he‘eried, in a suppressed 
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voice. “See! the peuple are coming out on to 
the porch.” 

He clutched her arm fiercely in his grasp, at- 
tempting to force her back into the vehicle. 

Take your hand off my arm, or I shall 
scream!” cried the girl, struggling to free her- 
self. 

“You would not dare!" he cried, with a 
stinging imprecation that fairly terrified her. “ Do 
not go too far, Mercy,” he added, warningly ; but 
his warning was of no avail. 

A piercing cry for help reached the curious trio 
who had come out on to the porch to greet the 
inmates of the carriage that hai stopped before 
the gate. 

At that ery Trescott’s face grew livid as death. 

Quick asa flash he seized her, and, with the 
rapidity of lightning, thrust her back into the 
coach, 

“ Drive on— drive on!" Trescott yelled to the 
driver —“ you know where !"’ and despite Mercy's 
wild, piercing cries the coach fairly flew down 
the white, winding road, and was soon lost to view 
amid the dense trees. 

There was great excitement among the ladies 
of the parsonage over this most unusual occur- 
rence ; but as none of the men folk were about, 
they could do nothing but run down toward the 
gate, and look curiously after the departing car- 
riage, whose course was marked only by a cloud 
of dust in the distance. 

Meanwhile, the occupants of the carriage were 
having a bitter enough war of it. 

It svon became evident to Mercy that she was 
ouly losing her strength in shouting for help. 

The crashing of the wheels and the mad 
plunging of horses’ hoofs drowned her voice. 

Trescott was leaning back in his scat, with the 
most mocking smile on his lips that ever was 
seen. 

“Tt isa pity to waste so much breath on the 
desert air,” he sneered. ‘I should advise you to 
atop before you bccome exhausted, as there is no 
one to hear you and come to your aid You only 
succeed in frightening the horses, and there’s no 
knowing what damage might be done if they were 
to run away.” 

But Mercy did nct heed, and renewed her cries 
the more vociferously. 

He had said the words thoughtlessly, that her 
cries would startle the horses, never dreaming 
that this would indeed be case. But, muck to his 
alarm, he noticed that their speed was increasing 
with every instant of time. It broke upon him 
all too soon that they were indeed running 
away, and that the driver was powerless to check 
them. 

In great alarm, Trescott sprang to his feet and 
threw open the door, That action was fatal ; for 
at that instant the horses suddenly swerved to 
the right, and he was flung head foremost fiom 
the vehicle ; the wheels passed over him, and 
the next instant the coach collided with a large 
tree by the road-side, and Mercy knew no more. 

Night fell dark and mocnless over the pitiful 
scene. One by one the stars came out and fixed 
themselves in the blue arched sky overhead. 

Up the lonely path walked a woman, young 
and very fair, but with a face white as it would 
ever be in death. She stopped short when she 
came to the turn in the path. 

And as her despairing eyes travelled up and 
down the dismal scene they suddenly encountered 
the white, upturned face of a woman lying half- 
buried in the lung, dew-wet grass, 

With a great cry she reached her side. 

“Dead!” she whispered in a voice of horror, 
as she knelt beside the figure lying there, and 
placed her hand over her heart. But no; the 
heart beneath her light touch beat ever so 
faintly. “Thank Heaven ! this poor creature is 
not dead,” murmured the stranger, fervent'y. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Mercy opened her eyes wide, looking up in 
wonder at the pale, sweet face bending over her. 

“Poor child!" muttered a sweet, pathetic 
vaice. 

For one moment Mercy vainly believed herself 





to be in Paradise, and that it was one of the 
angels bending over her. 

“What is the matter? Why are you lying 
here?”’ murmured the same sweet voice again, 
and Mercy realised that she was in the presence 
of a human being. 

A kindly hand raised her, gently but firmly, 
from the dew-wet grass, and pushed the damp, 
golden curls back from her face. 

The caressing touch thrilled the girl's being 
through every fibre. 

“You ask why I am here!” she sobbed, 
“Let me tell you: I came here to die, Death 
would have come to me, I feel sure, if you had 
not crossed my path. I should have crept to 
the brink of the bank yonder, and threwn myself 
down into the river, and ended a life that is not 
worth the living.” 

* You must have seen a great deal of trouble 
to cause you to talk like that.” 

“T have seen m re trouble than any other 
person on earth,” retorted Mercy, bitterly. 

“Have you lost friends, or those nearer and 
dearer to you?” came the gentle question, and 
Mercy did not hesitate, strangely enough, to 
answer it. 

“T never had a relative that I can remember,” 
she answered, with a little sob, “ But I have 
lost my lover—my lover! He is to wed another, 
and that other a girl who was once my dearest 
frien4.’ 

“Your story is a sad one,” replied the stranger, 
soothingly ; “but it might have been worse— 
much worse. What if you had lost a husband 
whom you loved, or a little child whom you 
idolised ? That would have been trouble before 
which such as you are grieving ovér now would 
have paled as the stars pale before a strong noon- 
day sun. 

“T do not ask you your story, my poor girl, 
but listen, and I will tell you mine, and you can 
then judge how much mightier is my grief than 
yours : 

“Tf you look through the trees yonder you 
will see a great stone mansion on the brow of the 


“It is my home. I live there with a dear 
young husband who adores me; my slightest 
wish is his law. 

“ The interior is furnished as sumptuously as 
a palace, 

“Tn a casket within my boudoir are rare and 
beautiful gems, the cost of which might purchase 
a king’s ransom. 

“T have livered servants who anticipate and 
execute my slightest wish. I have all that wealth 
can buy and love can lavish upom me, but, Heaven 
help me! Iam the most unhappy creature that 
walks this flower-strewn earth. 

“T have endured a sorrow so great that the 
wonder is it has not turned my brain. 

“When the stars come out, no matter how 
they plead with me, I cannot remain within the 
stone walls of my home; it seems to smother 
me. 

“T steal out here into the darkness of the 
night, weeping and praying for long hours, or 
wandering up and down this lone path by the 
river-brink, or stand gazing down into the depths 
of the dark, seething waters, for they entomb all 
that I love most dearly. 

“ Listen to my story, and judge if your sorrow 
is as great as mine,” she repeated. “Some few 
months since I was happy in the love of a little 
child. Oh! I idolized my babe with a leve that 
seemed greater than human affection. It was 
the loadstar of my life. 

“Take care! Beware!’ cried one and all. 
‘Such idolatry is not wise ; it displeases Heaven,’ 

“T laughed, and did not heed. One day we 
discharged a worthless servant, and he cried out 
to my husband, as he turned away from the 
door : ‘ You shall repent this! I will yet wring 
the heart of you and yours to the very core ; and 
in that moment, remember me!’ 

“A week passed, One night I suddenly awoke 
from a troubled dream about my babe. 

“T put out my hand. It was not in its little 
ert of white and gold, I sprung from my couch 
with wild cries .hat alarmed the household, for I 
could not find my child She was gone, as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed her. But 





on the pillow of the crib the servants found a 
note whieh bore these words :— 

“*My revenge is complete, It is useless to 
search for your child, for by the time this meets 
your eye your little one will have found a watery 
grave.’ 

“T was wild with grief for d:ys and weeks. 
And when I became somewhat rational, and could 
understand what was passing about me, I learned 
the terrible truth—the sad, pitiful story: my 
babe had indeed found a watery grave. They 
found a little shoe, its cape, and. portions of its 
dress floating on the waves the next morning. 
But the body was never recovered ; it had drifted 
out to sea. Now you will noc wonder why I 
wander up and down this lonely path at mid- 
night—why I listen on my bended knees for 
hours to the whispering voice of the waves. It 
seems to me like the voice of my little child ; 
and some day I shall follow her into the. dark, 
cold waves, and be at rest with my darling 
whose tiny hands beckon me down to death in 
the cold watery depths whose waves are glinted 
by the golden light of the flickering stars.” 

The reader can better imagine than we can 
describe the effect this narrative produced upon 
Mercy. 

She scarcely breathed, so intense washer 
effort to restrain herself until the other had 
finished. 

In fewer words than we can explain it she had 
flung her arms about the stranger’s neck, and 
breathed out to her the startling story of that 
never-to-be-forgotten night when she had rescued 
from the waves the child this poor young mother 
was describing. 

Oh, the wild excitement and the glorious cries 
that rent the air as Mercy finished ! 

“Oh, take me to my child!” she cried. 
“Now—now! Let not an iustant’s time elapze. 
Every moment is precious. { cannot wait—l 
cannot |" 

Then Mercy had her own story to tell: that 
she dared not return to Fred Worth’s howe, 
where she ha left little Pearl, and she told her 
the whole story from beginning to end. Then 
came another revelation : 

* Fred Worth is my husband's partner!” the 
strange lady cried. “Come back with me, and 
leave it to me to fully establish your innocence 
of the atrocious crime of which they believe you 
guilty. 

“ We have never visited at each other’s homes, 
strangely enough, because of some slight disagree- 
ment in the firm at the very time Mr. Worth was 
taken in. 

_ “Come and talk it over with my husband. 
We will do whatever he decides,” 

The husband was no less excited than waa the 
young wife at the remarkable restoration of the 
babe whom he had given up as dead. 

Oh, the great rejoicing in the old stone 
mansion! The herses were hitched up without 
an instant’s delay, and driven like mad into the 
city, arriving ac the Worth mansion just as the 
clock was striking twelve. 

The old servant who answered the loud peal of 
the bell was shocked at the sight of the beautiful 
lady who rushed past him in the corridor, crying 
outs: “ Oh, for the love of Heaven, bring the baby 
quickly to me whom you eall Pearl !” 

Meroy and the lady’s husband followed. 

The great distrubance aweke Fred Woith. He 
heard the scurrying of feet past his door, They 
stoped at the next room, where the little aban- 
doned babe lay sleeping. 

The next instant a great, wild, happy cry 
rent the air, which the angels must have heard 
and wept rejoicingly over ; and he heard the joy- 
ful cry,— 

“Yes; it is my child—my own little, lost 
child!” 

Robing him:elf hurriedly, Fred quickly opene’ 
the door; but his partner waa standing there, 
aml thrust him back. 

“A few words with you, Worth,” he cried, 
bu-kily. 

Too astonish- d and dumbfounded to make oppo- 
aition, the partner eutered, and gently fo ced 
Fred into a seat. ‘ 

Fred knew of the loss of the little one, and his 
partuer explained to him how mysteriously it had 
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been found, and by Fred's old sweetheart, Mercy 
Wood. 


“Then the child she had here was not her 
own ?” cried Fred, white as death. 

And as the whole story ‘began to dawn upon 
him, Fred buried his fair, handsome, haggard face 
in his hands, and wept for joy. 

But when his partner Soudied upon the subject 
of Mercy’s being accused of poisoning Miss 
Burton, he sprang up hastily and grasped the 
other’s hand. 

“The accusation was not true,” cried Fred. 
“Mercy was not guilty. A girl whom es 
had known for years, and who was at her - 
side, did the deed. She wrote a full confession. 
I found it under my plate at the dinner-table. 
Annie Best has fled to escape just punishment. 
Oh, how I wish I could find poor, abused Mercy, 
to tell her the truth ! " 

And when he feund Mercy was beneath that 
roof, and at Agnes Burton’s bedside, his joy knew 
no bounds. 

He sought her there at once to crave her pardon 
for the unjust suspicion, and no one ever knew 
just exactly what pas:ed between the sick girl 
lying there, Mercy, and her old lover. 

In his great generous heartedness, Fred sent 
hurriedly out to learn the fate of the hapless 
Trescott. He was not dead, they soon discovered, 
but in a very critical condition. And Fred's 
generosity went so far as to bring his rival 
beneath that roof, and nursed him back to health 
and strength. 

From the first, even while lying on her sick- 
bed, Agnes took the greatest interest in the 
young doctor who, she remembered, had always 
been so kind to her; and as soon as she was 
able, she begged that her chair might be drawn 
up to his bedside, that she might show him her 
kindly sympathy, And in the days and weeks 
that they were thus thrown together, Agnes 
learned to care for the handsome, dark-eyed 
Leonard Trescott quite as much as she had ever 
cared for Fred. 

One day, when the sun was shining, and the 
birds were twittering to each other of early 
spring, Leonard Trescott asked the pale, sweet 
girl who knelt beside his couch to be his bride. 

And she answered him, through her bitter 
tears, that though she had been mad enough to 
fearn to love him, it could never be, for she was 
betrothed to Fred. 

Fred had entered the room unperceived by 
both and had heard all, and, with the magnani- 
mity so characteristic of him, he atepped nobly 
forward and placed Agnes’s hand in that of the 
man she loved. 

_“I absolve you from your prom‘se, my dear 
girl,” he said. “ You must wed him whom you 
love best. Never mind me.” 

“But you?” sobbed Agnes. “ I—I will accept 
my freedom only on one condition, Fred ! and 
that is, that you ask Mercy to fill my place—ay, 
= um her own old place again in your heart and 
ife ! 

For a moment he was silent. 

“Not now,” he said; “but perhaps I may 
speak to her some time in the future.” 

And he must have spoken to her, for three 
weeks later there was a double wedding at the 
Worth mansion ; and there never were two more 
beautiful brides than Agnes and Mercy, nor two 
happier young hnsbands than Leonard Trescott 
aud Fred Worth ; and Fred never ceased bleging 
the fates that gave to him for his bride, after all 
his trials, pretty Madcap Mercy. But, then, the 
course of true love never did run smooth. 


(tHE END.] 








Tue employment of egg-shells for ornamental 
purposes is extremely ancient, A MS. in the 
Harleian collection represents a number of egg- 
shells ornamented in the most elegint and costly 
manner. Miniatures were often painted upon egg- 
shells with extreme care and shells thus curiously 
decorated became valuable and highly-esteemed 
presents. In Veuice young noblemen frequently 
lavished large sums of money upon portraits 
painted within egg-shells intended as presents, 





A FORTUNE IN DISGUISE. 


NELLIE was kneeling down by a long wooden 
box that she had just forced open with a hatchet. 
Her sweet blue eyes were drowned in tears. 

The open box was filled with a heterogeneous 
collection of Indian arrow-heads, geological 
specimens, and butterflies and beetles mounted 
on cardboard, while in the midst of all reposed a 
sturdy-looking wooden leg. Nothing there to 
weep over, surely, so perhaps it was the open 
letter in Nellie’s hand. 

Let us read it over her shoulder. 


“Dear Sister,” it ran, “ Uncle Henry is dead 
at last, after being bedridden over a year with 
rheumatism ; and a lot of trouble he was all the 
time 

“T may as well tell you now that he forgave 
you long ago, and wanted me to write you to 
come home ; but I knew your husband was too 
poor to afford it, so I put him off with excuses. 
He died a week ago to day, and we buried him 
in the old graveyard by his wife and their little 
girl, the only child they ever had, you know. 
Of course you don’t expect to get auything by 
his will, as you married against his wishes and 
mine; and, anyhow, he didn’t have much to 
— but the old place and the poor sticks of 

urniture, and those he gave me for taking care 

of him all theze years. Poor pay, too, for I 
thought Uncle Henry had money laid by from 
his pension savings and his horse trades. But 
what he left doesn’t pay me for my trouble, so 
you needn’t begrudge it to me. But what I write 
for mostly is to tell you he left you his old box of 
curiosities and his wooden leg. He’s had them 
packed up together six months, I reckon ; and he 
said one day, kind of bitterly: ‘If Nellie’s as 
poor as you say, Dora, the old leg will do to 
make her a fire some cold morning.’ And that’s 
all it’s fit for, Nellie, so you'd just as well take 
him at his word. 

“ As for me, I'm tired of the country, ani I 
intend to advertise the old place for sale. The 
lawyer seys it may bring a few hundred pounds. 
I’m bound to have money some way, so as to get 
away to the city to live. I can’t think what 
Uncle Henry did with all his savings. I know I 
never would have stayed here and waited on him 
like a slave only for the hope of getting his 
money. But it seems he hadn’t any. Well, I've 
sent you the box of things by express. They're 
heavy, but I could afford to prepay the express 
for you, even if [ had the will to do it, which I 
haven't, for I don’t forget old times, Nellie Davis, 
and I’m a good hater. So your path and mine 
lie far apart. Good-bye. Your sister, 

“Dora FAIRFIELD" 


Nellie was weeping over the death of the old 
soldier, her uncle, who had reared his orphan 
nieces so tenderly. 

In a passion of sorrow she bent and kissed the 
poor, senseless wooden leg. 

“Oh, how it brings the past back!” she 
sobbed. “I can see him again, with his kind, 
true face, stumping along on this dear old 
wooden leg, and how happy we were together, 
Uncle Henry and I, I chased the butterflies for 
him. Oh, I can see again the fresh green fields 
of the country, and smell the fragrant air.” 

“ Are ycu regretting that you married me, my 
darling ¢”” asked a wistful voice across the room. 

It was Nellie’s husband, handsome George 
Davis, for whose sake Dora Fairfield hated her 
sister to-day. Both girls had loved him, and 
when he chose blue-eyed Nellie, the elder sister 
silently swore revenge on her lovely rival. She 
turned her uncle’s heart against his pretty pet, 
and by persistent cunning kept them apart until 
the old man’s death. 

Nellie’s home was in a town a hundrel miles 
away from her old country birthplace, but she 
cried : 

“Tf Dora would but Lave written me he 
wanted me, I would have walked all the way 
rather than have missed seeing him before he 
died! ” 





And again the voice across the room asked, 
plaintively : 

“ Are you regretting that you married me, my 
darling ¢” 

For answer she ran to him and clasped her 
loving arms about his neck. 

“T love you better than the whole world!” 
she cried, 

“ And yet it would have been better for you, 
Nellie, had you never seen me,” he sighed. 

“Oh, George, do not talk so. You break my 
heart. Have I ever reproached you ?” 

“Never, my dearest. You have been an angel ; 
and that is why I reproach myself. I should 
never have taken you from your happy country 
home, to starve you to death in this dreary 
town.” 

“Oh, George, do not say such cruel things of 
yourself, Iam not starving; no,no. And you 
will soon be well again, and can go back to the 
office.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I shall never get well again,” 
and his weak voice grew strong with anguish. 
He lifted a thin, transparent white hand, aud 
held it up to the light. “See how thin I am, 
and I am getting weaker every day. It is four 
months now since I was first attacked with 
influenza, and I’ve lain here ever since, weak and 
ill, while you had to struggle with poverty alone 
We have sold what little of value we had—my 
watch, aad your few jewels—-and everything we 
could spare from this little house ; and—and—it 
has dwindled away for food and medicine, until 
I fear there is nothing left.” 

‘Oh, I had to pay the Parcels delivery man 
five shillings for that heavy box ——. I wish 
Dora had not sent it just yet !” she groaned, 

“ And how much have you left, Nellie ¢” 

“Don’t ask me—it—it—doesn’t matter, 
George, for—for—I'll try to get some plain 
sewing todo. Oh, don’t you werry, dear!” but 
her face was ghastly. 

She did not know how to earn any money, 
this little wife who had been simply reared in 
the country until she was seventeen, and then 
made a runaway match, with a snmmer boarder, 
a clerk in a law-oflice. 

She had been married three years now, and 
since it had been a love-match, George's small 
salary had sufficed for simple comfort and happi- 
ness until—sickness came, aud with it the grim 
spectre—want and hunger. 

She knew well that his convalescence would 
have been more rapid if she could have procured 
for him the things the doctor ordered—the 
wines, the nourishing foods ; but how could she 
get them? She had sold all her clothing except 
the very shabbiest ; she had taken in sewing, and 
been cheated vut of her pay. Now the rent of 
tke tiny cottage was due, the fuel was out, the 
larder was empty, and there was only five 
shillings in the little purse in her pocket. The 
five that had gone to the Parcels delivery man 
had robbed them of the means of life ; and to- 
morrow was Christmas. 

Weeks and weeks ago Nellie had written to 
Uncle Henry and sister Dora, telling them of her 
misfortunes—how her baby had been ill so long 
and died, how George was languishing of 
influenza. She had begged them both to lend 
her a little money till her husband recovered his 
health. 

But no answer had come until that cold, hard 
letter to-day, and the box, her sole legacy from 
her dead uncle. Cruel Dora !—perhaps she had 
received the letters—perhaps she knew well their 
poverty, and had rejoiced in the thought that 
the payment on the heavy box of wood and 
stone would take tke very bread out of their 
mouths. 

And poor, pretty Nellie, kneeling there, by 
her suffering husband, sobbed harder every 
time that she looked atthe box—the box that 
hai brcught back the happy olden time, the 
days of peace and plenty, on the pretty little 
farm. 

And Dora was going to sell it to strangers— 
their birthplace—Unele Henry's old home, and 
theirs. Nellie thought of the whispering old 
trees beneath whose shade dear George had 
wooed and won her. Then she thought of 
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what the doctor had told her privately yester- 
day. 

“Your husband’s lungs will always’ be weak 
after this tertible’ spell. “He should’ never go 
into an office again. It would be best to move 
into the country, on some’little farm, and spend 
his time in out-door pursuits, ‘He would live 
longer that way.” 

“Oh, I wish Uncle Henry had given us the 
farm! I‘wish Ihad’ inoney enough to buy it 
and take George there to live!” ‘she eried, in an 
agony of keen despair. 

But she knew that there were’only five shillings 
in her purse—five'shiling# between her’ and the 
wolf at the doorand George was Already sinking 
from lack of proper susténance. The handsome 
face was thin and ghastly white, the large dark 
eyes were rimmed with purple shadows, Death 
seemed hovering near, 

A wild horror ‘seized wpon' her ‘lest George 
should die first and Jeave her alone in the cold, 
pitiless world, 

‘He ‘shall not ! He’ shall not!” 'she thought, 
frantically, ard,‘seizing her thin shawl, wrapped 
it about her head and ‘shoulders. “ E-will buy 
food and Wine and fuel—a little of each with the 
money, and [I will not take-any myself. ‘Then 
death will claim’-me when it claims my George,” 
she said, grimly, to herself, then kissed his pallid 
face, and ‘hurried out into the’storm, for the 
snow was falling fast as she tottéred weakly to 
the corner shop. People with well-filled market- 
baskets-cdine out of the shops, passing’ her as she 
entered, and she heard! them saying’ that there 
was going to be a regular Christmas snowstorm. 

The streets were ‘full of people, and they ail 
had baskets and bundles. All seemed gay and 
joyous. ‘No one seemed to notice-sad-eyed, ' pale- 
faced Nellie, except ‘her landlord; who! happened 
to enter the shop while-she was- buying a: Kalf- 
pint of cheap wine. He steered at her extrava- 
gance, chaflug at the fact that the rent was over- 
due. 

She flushed crimson when he leoked at ‘her. 
ant faltered,— 

“The doctor orders wine for'my husband.” 

“J-am-glad you can afford to buy it. I will 
call for my rent again the day after Christmas,” 
he replied, brusquely. 

She bowed ftremblingly, and‘ gathered her 
little ‘:purehases into her apron hatiging the small 
bucket’ of coals ou her weak arm. ‘Then she 
staggered like a drunken woman, going out again 
int» the sloppy strect. | She had not had enough 
to eat for many’ days, ‘and ‘the wet snow slopped 
into the gaping holes in her thiw shees. 

Poor Nellie !' poor little Nellie ! could eruel 
Dora see her now, she would think herself well 
weuged for the loss of handsome George Davis. 

The little: purse was quite empty now, but 
Nellie would not tell her husband that. She 
choked back her sobs, and coaxed him to partake 
of the wine, and jelly, and grapes. 

* You first, my déarest,” he said, tenderly. 

“No, I rust put on fresh coals, for it is going 

he answered, ‘cheerfully, and 
while he sipped « ly at the wine, she dried 
her wet feet before the fire. 

“* To-morrow is Christmas, you know, George, 
and 1 rnust make some small preparations,’* she 
said, sipping into the little kitchen before he 
could insist oa her eating. 


‘I must save it all for him,” she murmured, 


? 
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to be very cold, s 








with a hoarse sob, and slipped down on:her | 


knees, 

* Heaven send us help !” was all she could sa 
thea she crouched on the fireless hearth, thinking 
wildly of the five shillings she had paid to the 
i 


porter for her uncle’s wooden leg and collection 





of rocks, 

“No one would give me that for them. Not 
that 1 would sell uncle’sleg—never!” thought 
poor, distracted Nellie, with the tears in her blue 
eyes, and the golden hair slipping loose, like a 
eniukly veil, about her shivering form. 

Wheu she crept: back into her bedroom George 
had fallen peacefully asleep. There was even a 
faint colour in his thin cheeks. Her heart thrilled 





with joy to see it. 
“The wine has made him better, and there isa 
little left for to-morrow. To-morrow—ah, what 


a terrible Christmas it will be fer us two. Heaven 


3- ¢ 





help us! 


she sighed, miserably, but George | 


city, where shé Wight catch a fine rich husband. 


slept_soundly on, never guessing that the last (So E hope NeMie “will ‘buy the’ old “home! wit), 


penny was gone, or that little Nell was sfarving | 


some of this legacy, aud make it her home*¥dnd 


herself in secret that the food might hold out a }her-huslstnd’s, as I'fergive’ them both’ now, and 


little longer for him. “It would have broken his 
heart to know it, forall: his caré ~was for ‘her, as 
hers for him, For! many ‘days he had secretly 
thought,— 

* Fram dying by inches, and I- hope. tht’ end 
will¢ome soon for Nellie’s dake, for their edrely 
those«hard hearts would forgive her; and take 
her home 'again.” 

The short winter day waned to its'early close, 


| and Nellie, to'save the few drops of-oil in-the 











| with a° whack. 
| split and flew into splinters. 


lamp, retired very early. 

“It breaks my heart, darling; to think ‘that I 
shall have no Christmas gift for you to-morrow,” 
George sighed, as she kissed him good- night. 

She soothed him tenderly, but when. she 
nestled by his side she prayed secretly, — 

“ Dear Heaven, please let us both die in our 
sleep before the fatal to-morrow, when we shall 
have no fire nor food.” 

3ut in that dark, dark hour, that cormes before 
the dawn, George shook her feebly with an icy 
hand, moaning in the querulous tones of the 
invalid,-- 

“Nellie, the ‘fire has gone out, and I an 
freezing.” 

“Yes, dear—yes, dear,” and she crept shiver- 
ingly from under the blanket, groped for a match, 
and lighted the lamp. It flared up in the black 
darkness, and showed her the : fireless grate, 
where the coals had: burned into dull red ashes. 
The little bucket, with a few remaining coals, 
stood close to the hearth, Nellie seized: it 
eagerly. 

“We will soon have a fire, dear,” «she said, 
soothingly; but she felt her limbs tremble and 
her head reel. She was so weak from: want of 
food. 

But she groped for the poker, and lovked about 
her ‘for some kindlings. 

Alas! *he had noue,:and without “them: the 
coals would not burn. 

She remembered that yesterday she: had used 
every scrap of wood; even to the top and sides of 
Uncle Henry’s box, to coax a feeble flame under 
the kettle for George’s tea. 

She*crushed back a moan of dezpair, and her 
hollow blue eyes roved about the room in hope- 
less search, 

But the room was empty of furniture, save the 
bed and the little willow rocking-chair. 

But: there—in the: box—surrounded by the 
dried butterflies and geological specimens—lay 
thé sturdy wooden leg—Nellie’s legacy. 

The words of her sister's letter rushed over 
her-mind,— 

“Tf Nellie is as poor as yonvsay, my old leg 
vill make her a fire geome cold morning.” 

“He would not care, dear Uncle Henry,” she 
sobbed, and the little bare feet went pattering 
across the floor, 

She caught up the hatchet, and began to drag 
out Uncle Henry’s leg from the box. It seemed 
heavy to her weak arms, and as she tugged at it, 
George exclaimed in wonder,— 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“ Oh, George, there is no kindling, and—I’m 
going to split this up! No, I’m not crazy, and 
I won’t stop! It’s mine, and Uncle Henry 
wouldn’t mind if he knew !” 

Up went the little hatchet; and came down 
The dry wood of the old leg 
But what was that 
sound like the chink of gold pieces? What was 
that gleam like jewels on the bare floor ? 

Nellie brought the lamp and ‘kneit down 
among the splinters, and found ‘that Uncle 
Henry’s old wooden leg had been stuffed full of 
gold and bank notes to the amount of five thou- 
sand pounds. 

And a little note among them gave this little 
fortune to his dear niece, Nellie Davis. 

‘For I know,” wrote -Uncle Henry, “low 
Dora hates her sister, and would cheat her’ out 
of this gold if she could. So I take this means 
to give it to my favourite niece, with niy love 
and my Wishes for her happiness, And T have 
leard Dora tell her cronies that she wouldsell 
tke old place when Tam dead and move to the 


would never have’bheen ‘angry bit forthe séhettte: 
of ‘erafty' Dora.” 

Oh, what a happy ‘Christmas “dawned for 
Nellie and George ! "What @ few tife of hope and 
joy ! 

At the fartihotse;’wheré they “lead so happy a 
life,’ the ‘frdgments of the old “wooden Jez ‘ar 
kept in a velvet case, satin-lined; and Jabe?e) 
in bright’ gold letters: “ Nettre’s “Crekis7m.s 
PRESENT.” 
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FACETT A. 





ALLTALK : “ You editors’ itttagine' you ‘Are’great 
guns.” Editor: “We know it—bBy’ our bores.” 

“T @vrss that must be a°‘witcli:dog,”’ said 
Tommy, “for his tail begins to tick whichever 
you Speak to him.” 

BrccerstarF: “ Gazzam is geing to spin: us x 
yarn.” Gildersleeve: “*How do-you ‘know !” 
| Biggerstaff : “He is knitting his brows.” 
Customer: “By what do you regulate the 
| ‘size of your five-cent loaves?” - Baker: “Phe 





rp 


| kicks of my customers.” 

| Vistror: ‘How does: ‘the land: lie ‘out this 
‘way?’ Native: “It ain’t ‘the land’ that«lies ; 

| it’s the land agents,” 

| Epona: “What do you suppose ‘thakes' Tom 


*Oh, I suppose he tises'a fountain pen.” 

He: “But ‘couldn’t you lehrn to love me. 
Ida?” ‘She: “I''don’t*think L[-eould, George.” 
|‘He (reaching for his hat): “It is'as I*feared! 
You are too old to learn !” 

HuspanD: “My dear, what do you consi le: 
the leading moral question of the day?” Wife 
(apparently thinking of something else): “ What 
time did you get in last night, John?” P 

Crara: “Whatshall I sing for you, Jack 
Jack: “Have you-a song with a. refrain :’ 


t 





Clara: “Yes,” «Jack: “Well, ‘then, please 
refrain.” 

| “\PRESBYTERIAN;’ ‘are ‘you, ‘Pffie?” ssaid the 
| elderly relative. “United Presbyterian !’ 


“N-not yet, auntie,’ whispéred ‘the blushing 
Effie, “ but I’m engaged.” 

Extract from asentimertal ‘ydung lacy’- 
letter: “Last night E'sat in-a gordola on Vetiice’s 
Grand Canal! @rinking? it‘alD in;‘and life’ never 
seemed so full before.” 

Ar Soutuses.+-She: ‘Oh, James, how grand 
the sea is! ‘How wonderful! I do so like t 
hear the roar of the’ écean!”” He: “So do J, 
Elizabeth ; pleace keep quiet.” 

“Ma,” said a neiwspaper ‘nian’s son, “I know 
why editors call themselves ‘we.’” “Why?” 
* So’s the man that’ doésn’t like the article will 
think there are too many people for him t: 
tackle.” 

Foca says that there: is only one objeetion, so 
| far as he is concerned, to riding a trotting-horse. 
The horse’s back is always coming up when. the 
rider is: going down, and going down when the 
rider is coming up. ' 

“You should have heard me: sing: ‘Let: Me 

Dgam’ last evening,’ said the yéung Woman 
| who vecalizes, ‘I. did,” treplied the’ young man 
whose room is just over tlie parlour-piano, fan 
it expressed my sentiments exactly.” 

“Do you believe in the transmigration of 
souls, Joe?” “ What’s that, sir?” ‘“ Why, fo 
instance, that that cow has had a prior existence 
in another form—perhaps been a being like my- 
self.”’- “Oh, no doubt the cow’s been a calf.” 

First Prison’ Missronary: “That Mrs. D: 
Goode is the niost eccentri¢ person I ever saw. 
You remember ‘Mr. Brutie in cell No. 500, under 
seritence for killing his wife?” “Second Prison 
Missionary : “ Yes, poor fellow.” “ Well, I gave 
her a lot of flowers marked ‘ Brutie,’ and she 
went off-and put them’ on the woman’s grave 
instead of bringing them “here to cheer the poor 
husband,” 





7, 
write such ‘awfully gushing ‘Jétters ?”~ Kate :. 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue Duke of York is-a good performer on the 
ice, and so are Princesses Victoria: and Maud of 
Wales. 

Queen ‘Crnrstina of ~Spain ‘believes that 
children eould be brought up with much greater 
care if each mother'were' allowed to punisb, nog 
her own; but*her’ neighbours’ ‘children. 


TuerE is no truth in the rumour: that: the 
Prince of Wales intends visiting the Chieago 
Exhibition. The “etigagements of his Royal 
Highness at hone Prevent’ atiything of the kind. 


Tite Princess of Wales;espeeially for all coun- 
try house purstlits, dresses plainly with extreme 
strictness, depending for the distinguished aspect 
of her-own and her daughters’ costumes on the 
perfection of cut, style and fit. Even bands of 
velvet or of’ fur’ are’séldom used to trim the 
gowns of thesé Royal ladies. 

EVERYONE who is ‘neither a duke nor a 
millionaire’ will be ‘glad to’ hear that ‘the Lon- 
don and North-Wéstern Railway ‘are going to’ put 
on third-class dining cars, on the corridor prin- 
ciple, next suminer. The first-class “‘passénger 
has had the first’‘innings ; but) the ‘companies 
are beg nning to‘see at last that ‘the third-elass 
passenger is their man for the dividends. 

Ir is whispered that the crinoline is about to 
reappear. Having in’ view various extraordinary 
developments in feminine fashions which the last 
few years have Seen, it' would be’ rash to’ say that 
the reappearance of: this nionstrosity in all its 
former’ hideousnes® is’*impossib’e. But’ such a 
revival would ‘cértaitly ‘imply: the utter failure 
of the rational dress‘réformers to’influenbce per- 
manently their sister women’s-tastes and ideas 
in dress, 

A ricH chasuble will’ be offered tothe Pope 
on his Epise+pal Jubilee’ by ‘theMaties of Rome. 
This sacerdotal garment is nat yet finished, and 
is still in the workrooms of the»artist who does 
nearly all'the Vatican'work in arti¢les of jewellery. 
This chasuble, the grobund-work of which is of a 
violet colour embroidered in, gold with real pearls, 
is to be worn while Pope Leo XIIE is celebrating 
Mass’ in the Cathedral of St. Peter’s on Feb- 
ruary 19th. 

THE Queen has d¢igned to’ accept a newly- 
designed “donkey‘pony” ‘carriage. This new 
little vehicle is not to'be*used until the Queen 
gets to Florence, and a neat littlé zinc coach- 
house is to be erected at the Villa Palmeira for 
the 'reception of. the new’ Royal pony carriage, 
which ‘travels in such a smooth and quiet manner 
that it will be necessary for thé animals drawing 
the ‘same to wear Royal bells on the brow-bands 
of their bridles to prevent accidents, 

Tue Qteen ‘of Etigland ‘sent a costly New 
Year's: gift to Dagmar Marie ‘Fecdorovna, the 
Empress of Russia, in return for the: beautiful 
marble‘ which the’ Empress presented for the 
Albert Memorial Chapel sarcophagus at Windsor, 
as a token of loving regard’ for‘ her late lamented 
nephew, the Duke of Clarence. A photograph 
of the latter’s final resting-place’ has also been 
sent tothe Empress of’ Russia. 

Proencrss MARGARETHE, whose approaching mar- 
riage ‘with Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse- 
Darmstadt is causing so much intérest’at the 
Court of Berlin, and a considerable amount. even 
in the quiet Royal circle at Osborne, will have a 
very wealthy husband, the Prince's fortune being 
said to exceed six and a quarter millions of 
pounds. The German Emperor, a3 well as the 
Empress Frederick, is well pleased with the 
match, ‘although it is an open secret that a more 
brilliant alliance’ was ‘once in contemplation for 
the young Princess. 

_ QUEEN VicTorIA,*as“tmay’ be:expected, is not 
given to alterations as regards her toilette, and 
makes the old patterns last. «Her neéklaces, 
earrings, and bracelets remain as they were in 
the beginning, and the one “and only innovation 
ta her jewel-chest is that little crown made to 
veplace a much more sensible and becoming 
diadem which was always worm by Her Mejesty 
before her widowhood, 





STATISTICS. 


ONLY one mari in' 202 is over six feet in ‘height. 

Austria is reported to have but 155 periodicals. 

Tue French stillifight an average of 4,000 duels 
a year, 

Nearty 40 per cent. of the population of 
Siberia are Russian’ exiles, 

Great Britary-has' 80 iniles of tunnels, their 
cost exceeding £6,590,000. 

Ir is estimated that nearly 20,000 pounds of 
bread: are daily eaten in“ the Sultan of Turkey’s 
household. 





GEMS. 


He whose gooJness is part of ‘himself is* what 
is called a real mean. 

ComMPAnNTNG Four sins with those of other people 
won’t make your sitining any safer. 

THE’ most difficult ‘wps'and downs of this life 
are kééping expenses down axd appearances up. 

Ir is in the vain endeavour to make ourselves 
what we are not that has‘stréwn history with so 
many broken purposes, and lives left in the 
rough. 

THERE is an old legend that at creation’s dawn 
an arigel came down to earth seeking something 
to take back with it to heaven. It returned 
with a bouquet of flowers, v baby’s smile, and a 
mother’s love. When it reached again the gates 
of Paradise the flowers had withered, the baby’s 
smile had vanished, but-the mother’s love was 
found to be as pure and ‘eternal as the waters 
that flowed by the heavenly throne, aud all the 
angels exclaimed, “There is nothing ou earth 
pure enough for heaven but’a mother’s love.” 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gurnet.—Gurnet 'are-very nice if filleted and 
cocked in a well-buttered’‘baking-tin, with white 
pepper, a very littlevsalt;and some lemon-juice. 
Cover with a well-buttered paper and cook for 
ten or twelve minutes in a moderate oven, Serve 
the fillets on a hot dish, with the liquor in which 
they Were cooke@'round’ them, and a morsel of 
maitre-d’hétel butter on each. Haddock, whiting, 
or any white’ fish*can be cooked in ‘this way. 
Anchovy or shrimp sauce, or good tomato-sauce, 
is excellent with fish so cooked. 

Murrins.—Make a dough of somewhat soft 
consistency: with warm muk, allowing to every 
quart of'milk 140z. of German yéast, which should 
first be mixed With the milk’: add the beaten 
whites of two eggs, and cover the dough closely 
before the fire to rise. When ready, drop the 
quantity of dough required for one muffin upon 
a well-floured board) and’forin it into a shape by 
turning it round with the Hand) then slide it upon 
the hotplate. To make and bake muffins ‘well is 
no casy’ task, and “great ¢are sliould be taken. 
Time, twenty to thirty minutes to’ bake. 

‘Brive Cake.—dlbs, ‘Weight’ (repeated by re- 
quest). 
than 3lbs.—1lb, flour, $lb, butter, 4lb. sugar, 6 
eggs, Ilbs-raisins, 1b. currants, }1b. peel, 1 nut- 
meg, T dessert spoon mace’and:¢innanion, 1 wine 
glass milk ; beat the’ butter and sugar to a'cream, 
then put in the yulks of the éggs and’ mix well, 
beat up the whites and add them with the 
flour, a little at a time, mix well, then add all 
the fruit nicely prepared, then the spices and the 
milk, ‘give all agood" beating up and’ bake in a 
slow oven two hours; icing, 4lb. icing sugar, I or 
2 whites of eggs, 41b. ground almonds ; mix-the 
almond and sugar together,'then drop in’ white 
of egg till it is jusb-barely moistened, spread it 
on the’take ; it should’ be'Very dry or it’will’run 
off, and the cake must be cold ; ice this over the 
top with white icing made with 41h, icing sugar 


! and white of egg mixed, 


This is the nearest, but will weigh more | 
’ ia) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE pine-tree is said to attainan age of from 
five hundred to seven hundred ‘years. vii 

Tue next World’s Fair will be held at Rome, 
in 1895-96, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
versary of the atnexation of ‘Rome to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

Rice is the Chinese émblem of fertility; and 
the custom of throwing it after a bridal conple 
arose from a wish that they might be : blessed 
with a large family. One wonders that it still 
plays its part at weddings. nw 

Fis,’ flies, and eaterpillars, though frozen 
solid, retain life because their construction admit » 
of frost ‘expansion without’ disruption. <A 
freezing temperature only “results to them ‘in 
torpor, 

THE origin of the symbol “ewt.” for hundred- 
weight is as folldws: Cis the initial letter of 
the latin word “centum,” fheaning a hundred, 
| and wt ‘tre the first’ and*last ‘letters of the word 
“weight,” and are used as a contraction for it. 

A watcH, in the form of a shirt-stud has becn 
made by an artisan in Newcastle. Its dial is 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. It is to 
be worn in connection with two other studs. By 
turning the upper stud, you wind the watch ; 
while turning the lower one adjusts the hands. 

Some of the flower badges of nations are as 
follows : Athens, violet ; Canada, sugar maple ; 
Egypt, lotus ; England, rose ; France, fleur-de-lis 
(lily) ; Florence,’ giglio (iily) ; ‘Germany, corn- 
flower ; Ireland, shamrock ‘leaf; Italy, Tily ; 
Prussia, linden ; Saxony, mignonette ; Scotland, 
thistle ; Spain, pomegranate ; Wales, leek leaf, , 

Tur longest horse railway in the world run: 
from Buenos Ayres to San Martin in the Argen- 
tine Republic, the ‘distance “being about titty 
thiles, and the schedule time of the trip thirtecn 

hours. Trains leave Buenos Ayres every hour in 
| the day and twice during the night. Fveiy 
| morning ard évening express’ trains leave, carry 
| ing only baggage. 

Prayina by machinery is done in parts of 
Thibet, China,:and: Japan.’ A wheel six or eight 
‘feet in diameter is ‘covered ‘with rolls of parch- 
ment; which is fied witlr written prayers. The 
wheel is placed in a temple, the faithful each 
five it a few whirls, and the prayer is suppozed 
to be repeated as many times as it is contained 
on the parchment. Sometimes the: wheel» is 
erected over a running ‘stream. This keeps: the 
wheel alinost constantly in motion, and the faith- 
ful merely gaze at it, bow theiv heads, and thus 
acknowledge the prayers as theirs. 

THE most beautiful mother-of-pearl, unless 
that of the obalone be excepted, is obtained fron: 
the nautilus, which isa ¢ephelon and related to 
the cuttlefish. Qecupying only the mouth of its 
dwelling, the latter is ‘composed of a series ‘ot 
empty chambers, each of which the animal has 
successively lived in and vacated as it grew bigger, 
building up behind it at: each move a wall.of 
purest’ pearl. These vacant rooms of pearl are 
all connected by a'preumatic tube, which enables 
the creature to so control the air supply to its 
hétse as to make the domicile lighter or heavier 
at will, in order to ascend or descend in the 
water. The shell is too thin to kear grinding, 
and so muriatie acid is used to remove the outer 
coat and-disclose the exquisite nacre beneath. 

A vuntgut'entértainment will be provided foi 
| the delectation of ‘visitors to. the World’s Fair, 
if the plans of the’ Wah Yung Chinese Theatre 
Company are approved by the government. A 
party of Chinese magnates have leased propenty 
near the World’s Fair Grounds, and propose to 
bring over two hundred Chinese artists and actors 
to build the strange little building, part pagoda, 
part chilet, with its deccrations of ‘salamanders 
and dragons in vermilion and gold, and to con- 
duct the performances. To an occidental Chinese 
theatricals are entertaining and amusing in‘ tbe 
extreme, and the actors themselves appear to get 
great diversion out of them, and are quite willing 











Chinese’ restatirant is ‘proposed’ in “conn:ction 
wiih the theatre, ’ 





that the audience should understand them. A _ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


faivotrry.—Any game played in a public-house for 
stakes would be al. 

Paase.—The duty on china is 60 D yee cent., but the 
emigrant takes his used household china in free. 

Pavuu.—The insurance company will not insist if you 
tell them you do not know and cannot ascertain. 


Dastress.—Fowls and tame rabbits may be distrained 
for debt, but they must be taken away alive. 


Tom.—Address the man directly at Surrey Cricket 
Ground, Kenningtoa Oval, London. 

Peancais.—De Tocqueviile, the French auihor, died 
im 1859. 


Hopeiess.—The young woman appears to have excel- 
lent grounds for a breach of promise case. 


A Puxntwan.—The eleven o'clock closing hour for 
public-houses was established by Bruce's Act, 1872. 


Furrt.—The letters “ R.8.V.P.” signify that an answer 
is requested. ‘‘ Reply if you please.” 

R. P.—Father gets a third of all, the children the re- 
maining two-thirds among them equally. 


Cora.—Magnets are made in different forms. The 
most common ones are the straight bar magnet and the 
horse-shoe magnet. 


Danror.—If a debt is not acknowledged within six 
years the Statute of Limitation can be pleaded in case 
ef action to recover it. 


A Duniovus One.—It is impossible to tell you which 
ia best. You ought to order all the newspapers pub- 
lished in the town and judge for yourself. 


One tn Divricevry.—Your only course is to sue the 
san. You are the best judgo as to the likelihood of 
your getting anything from him if you win. 


Jma.—Not having heard of or from your wife for more 
than seven years, the law presumes that she is dead, 
and permits you to marry again. 


Mipas.—The English sovereign, wherever minted, 
— contains 22 parts ef pure gold to 2 of copper 

oy. 

A Surrerer.—Coughs may be much alleviated and 
dry throats cured by glycerine and lime-juice taken at 
night. The aqeates should be diluted. 


Lonnvy.—A householder is not legally authorised to 
o a burglar in his own house at night, oxcept in self- 
efence 


Jm.—The ey my was mado binding by your be- 
ginning to work under it, and you cannot now with- 
draw without exposing yourself to the risk of an action 
for damages. 


Marttiz.—A respite of a criminal is a delay of execu- 
tion, in order to give time for further inquiry ; a re- 
prieve is a delay preparatory to a commutation of the 
death-scntenve. 


Caanue's Aunyt.—Any man found impersonating a 
female by going dressed in women's clothing can at 
once be arrested by the police, and is subject to severe 
punishment. 


Prnter.—A policeman is not at liberty to enter a 
dwelling-house without a warrant except to quell a dis- 
turvanoe, or in running after a criminal who is trying 
‘to escape. 


Lex.—There are @ great-many books on the law of 
bankruptcy. Any law stationer hee supply you with 
the names and prices of a few. Much depends upon 
the naturo of the information you require. 


A Constant Reaper.—We cannot form any idea of 
what is the matter, but as it may be something serious, 
we advise you to consult a physician of repute without 
delay. A careful examination is most necessary. 


Fairy.—I do not think that wearing high linen collars 
cucuvurages a double chin. You will soon be able to cure 
youra ty tapping beneath it with the back of the fingers 
pretty vigorously four or five times a day. 


Hap ess Hvssanp.—No, you must not treat your wife 
din the way you suggest: that would be taking the law 
into your own hands. But you are not bound to provide 
hor with a home, unless you have doned the 


AmaTrur.—You can get masks and all kinds of make- 
up for theatricals from W. Waller, 84, Tabernacle-street, 
Finsbury, E.C. You can geta eatalogne post-free for a 
penny stamp. Masks are made both stiff and pliable. 


A Devorep Reaprer.—Not knowing your require- 
ments it would be difficult to say. The sum you men- 
tion is certainly a very small one to commence married 
life on, but many fortunes have been made with far less 
capital to start with. 


DisconTenTeD.—You cannot alter what nature has 
given you. It isa remarkable fact that people who are 
uaturally of a rosy complexion wish to become the re- 
verse, and those who are naturally pale wish for « good 
colour. 

Enniz.—We can give no suggestions for a rabbit farm ; 
the first and most necessary step is to lease a hillside 
— og is shrubbery underwood ; it would be quite 
pene Ss rear marketable rabbits in back yards and 








cel 


Rage..—We entirely agree with the rest of the family, 
and are convinced you will agree with them, too, before 
you are a year older, if you do not stop now ; however, 
thaé is your affair; our duty is done when we warn 
you, 





OvtstpEer.—A foreigner, after a residence of five years, 
may become — by a. so 
evidence, a Secretary 0 
Ste ot £5. He then becomes entitled to 
and privileges of a British-born subject. 


Farra.—It is a good plan to put a little turpentine in 
the starch, then after S 2 See oe 6 ee ae 
yen A on “ is round, and ten if gives 
A polishing iron wily ves 
a beautiful gloss. mr 


FrignDLess.—If the will was proved to ‘oie invalid the 

estate would be administered as though there was no 

will. In the case of freehold property the widow would 

» x rule take one-third for life, with remainder to the 
est son. 


Wurrtr Rose.—Palmistry is an innocent form of hum- 
bug, allied to ) teacup reading, and telling character from 
handwriting ; these probably do little harm, for it is 
hard to believe that anyone really believes in ‘thom, ex- 
cept as a form of mild and pleasurable excitement. 


Mapcap.—As a matter of fact some of them had their 
origin in heathen customs, and all of them have come 
down to us from superstitious times; they “mean” 
nothing now but a bit of fun—a little license in the dull 
season of the year, when everything that assists te wake 
happiness is counted good, 


A Foreraner.—All sorte of things are promised to 
the individual who collects a million postage stamps, 
according to public report or rumour ; but as a matter 
of fact, the only thing certain is that he or she who 
collects a million stamps will—get leave to keep them 
they are not wanted, and have no value whatever. 


THE THEFT OF LOVE, 


Once, long ago, 

‘Twas years and years unnumbered, 
Love weary prew 

And slumbered. 


When, with mischief rife, 


Stole 
Lying loose beside him, 


Love slept on. Then Then sobbing 
Told of his a waking. 

Having lost his bow, 
His little heart was breaking. 


Love grew sad and silent, 
Nothing did but brood ; 
And all this while no lover 

Was by lover w 


When the world grew loveless, 
Having lost love's giver, 

Then the nymph contritely 
Gave back to love his quiver. 


The rogue, since wiser grown, 
Mindful of his dower, 

Now always hides his bow, 
Remembering that sad hour. 


K. 8. 


Tuetis.—To a boy who likes the sea life as an appren- 
tice on board a merchant ship is not unpleasant. His 
premium, however, would not exempt him from hard 
work, He would require to learn seamanship like any. 
pense sailor, and also navigation if he aspired to a com- 
mand. 


Yoursrc.t.—The young lady will have to make a 
declaration that she is » Fwd over twenty-one or that 
her mother has given her consent. Should she make a 
false declaration the will not oo, be invali- 
dated, but the young lady will render he liable to a 
prosecution. 


Division.—The eldest son would not be entitled toa 
larger share than the rest of the children. The widow 
would take one-third, and the remaining two-thirds 
would be divisible between all the children in equal 
shares. This applies to both leasehold property and 
money in a bank. 


Nemo.—If a man and his wife are judicially separated, 
and the father is given the custody of the children, and 
if at his death he has appointed no guardian for them, 
the wife may apply to Court of Chancery for their 
custody. The “eldest son” would not have any legal 
claim to be the guardian of his brothers and sisters. 


S. A. P.—If the company is to carry on with any pros- 
pect of success, it must be with an addition to capital 
obtained by issuing new shares, practically setting _— a 
new company; to that you are in no sense bound to 
agree, but can insist upon being paid out; the company 
of which you were a member has pract' ically ceased to 
exist. 


Mouue.—If it was received in the performance of her 
duties, of course the girl must get her wages while she 
is off work with it, and be received back into the situa- 
tion when she has recovered, or she may sue for dam- 
ages ; if, on the other band, the hurt was caused by her 
own carelessness, she may be paid to the end of the 
month and dismissed 


Nervous.—Marriage customs are made mostly by and 
for women, and the best thing that any man can do, 
who is to act in a leading capacity—either as groom er 
groom’s-man—at a marrige is to ask his most recently- 
married chum to introduce him to his wife, and on that 
being done to ask the wife all he desires to know; she is 
—uall women are—perfect in all marriage arrangements. 





Carot.—We have not the rules of Conmedation yx 
name before us, but it is customary with 
offices pBr oa payment where death is 


accom course, if is proved that 
the was deranged at the time, the may 
still have to pay ; the suicide was ans for 
his actions under such circumstances. 


Tomrrr.—We think you havea case for a week's 
wegen yes Ee Se ope a & apes ony von or Ae 
me pe adarneges Sp woengngnedine~ yobpdhe sr wy: of time 
amen een eee you will get over the injustice 
done to you, and by waiting a little may find an oppor. 
tunity to retaliate oe See ar ee has 
caused all the trou! in a way that will cause her to 
feel her unworthiness. 


One ry Great TrovsLe.—What > pee 

stances can do is so very Httle that it ish iy worth 

regarding as ogame ¢ at all; you put the law 
in motion ag hers thats uires 
money, and you Rake anes oe Rng Ps ‘ollow 
wo be te ack eauistamse teem the pascciital autho- 
rities, who have the power to put your husband in 
prison for deserting you. 

Jack 8.—You may get letters of credit on banks in 
different towns, but not a general letter useful every. 
where, and —s . tecgot tae eel that will ae en 
presentation ; do no’ ou can have mone’ 
sent to you by tel oahedies order ; so that wy 
having some one at home apie to draw upon your bank 
account it is at all ee ae 
you need sent to you by them within an hour of your 
telegraphing for it. 


Hovsexeerprer.—A simple cure for the hoarse colds 
which are so general in an open season like the present 
consists of the white of an egg beaten with the juice of 
a lemon and sweetened with sufficieut sugar to make it 
palatable. While such a mild,prescription as this as 
no remedial effect in the case of a violent cold, it cer- 
tainly does cure hoarseness, and is a-great relief to the 
on Ell It should be taken by the teaspoonful every 





Scorcagr,—We are afraid there is no answer to ~- 
tions such as you put to us; the desire to get a 
that will contale absolutely all that one wants—a libr: ary 
in a single volume—is natural in people who have 
neither accommodation for the library, nor time to hunt 
through ites shelves if they had one; but authors are 
individuals just like readers, and the best that one can 
do is to luce his knowledge on a single subject in 
a single boo 


Trovusiep.—Frankly, then, our opinion is, if the 
young woman does ok see it to be her dut and privi- 
lege to put in order what is intended as the future home 
of her husband a os we think there  gerbey _ 

marriage, parties who can wy oe @ point 
fore thi iy By BF agree on any 
points the wees: SS of hey oh the house is a 
dirty one, the intended should give the inten- 
ded wife money to pay cleaner. 


tisement in a paper ee plainly wie you desire ; 
that you are to give a comfortable home to 
and ihe suitable future provision for a res ble 


-_ ry must have unequivocal testimony th to 
health of child and 


cter of par —— 
av <a) of your offer being apparent you have 
genuine powell 


L. H.—We understand your difficulty ; the case 
is one of pon p for which eS is no remedy ; 
the landlord can if he likes legally re posaatan of 
the furniture until the rent due at ay is pals 
would thus be no alternative for you try to ict 
your house furnished, and use the rent you get in pay- 
ing your lodgings ee be 
ing; he cannot prevent letting house furnished ; or he 
may —s you to sublet, taking another tenant in your 
place on receiving commission. 

Wiriz.—Put 1 tb. of flour, } Ib. of wate, tb. of -— 
sugar separately on the bakeboard. -eugar and 
butter together with the hands, and pe mix in 
the flour, kneading well and keeping the lump firm iu 
both hands, When all is worked up intoa nice, stiff paste, 
cut it into two or three pieces, and make each piece 
eo oe ee and about boll op tac Cac: 
pinch edges, dust some sugar on the , prick ma 
over with a fork, and put some slips of orange peel on 
the top, and bake in a slow oven till they are a nice 
brown colour. 
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